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Track and Field Classic of the Middle West 
The Sixth Annual 


OHIO RELAYS 


May 3 and 4, 1929 





Competition for Universities, Colleges, Ohio Colleges, High Schools, Junior Highs 
and Elementary schools. 


Thirty-four events covering the entire Track and Field program. 

Permanent plaque awards for all relay and individual events. 

Held at the Ohio Stadium. Permanent facilities for over 2,000 contestants. 

May 3, Preliminaries and finals in High School events. Finals in Ohio College events. 


May 4, Preliminaries and finals in all College and University events. 


Features added to the program for 1929 include the 
University 440 yard relay and the 480 yard Shuttle 
Hurdle relay. 


For information, address Frank Teegardin, Manager Ohio Relays, Athletic House, Ohio State 
University, Columbus, Ohio 


L. W. St. John W. D. Griffith 


Director of Athletics Director of Relays 
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The April Issue 


te JOURNAL management is glad to give its read- 
ers an additional eight pages in this issue. This 
is made possible both by our many advertisers, and 
by the cooperation of our readers. More and more 
of our readers are becoming contributing editors and 
sending us excellent articles to pass on to our readers. 

The JOURNAL is grateful to the track coaches and 
news directors who sent in the study of the athletes 
on the 1928 Honor Roll. Track coaches everywhere 
will find much of interest in this study. 

In the Report of the Football Coaches’ Association 
which appeared in February our readers were intro- 
duced to Dr. M. G. Bennett of the University of the 
South who was selected by that association as foot- 
ball ambassador to Mexico. Dr. Bennett’s interesting 
report of that visit appears in this issue. Dr. Cole- 
man Griffith of the Department of Athletic Research 
at the University of Illinois needs no further intro- 
duction to us. His articles on Stance in the February 
and March issues were interesting forerunners of the 
article in this issue on Recent Changes in Basket- 
ball Tactics from the Point of view of Psychology. 

Arthur Fox, Baseball Coach at Williams College in 
May, 1928, wrote an interesting article on the Decline 
in Amateur Baseball. His article this month on Fun- 
damentals of Catching is full of valuable suggestions 
for every baseball coach. 





The May and June Issues 


NOUGH good articles are already in to guarantee 
the two remaining issues of this year to be ex- 
ceptionally interesting. 

Dr. J. W. Wilce, of Ohio State, will write for us 
on Constructive Spring Football Practice. Dr. Wilce 
as chairman of a committee of five, made a careful 
study of spring football practice. Every man who ex- 
pects to coach football next September should read 
this article even though he will not have spring prac- 
tice. 

Two big basketball tournaments will be reported in 
detail. It may seem late to our readers to announce 
basketball articles but as the majority of our readers 
keep their JOURNALS and refer to them constantly, as 
text books, articles apparently out of season are 
studied and referred to in preparation for the next 
season. H. O. “Pat” Page will report the State 
Tournament of Indiana held at Indianapolis, March 
15th and 16th. The Interscholastic to be held at Chi- 
cago University, April 3, 4 and 5 will also be written 
up in detail. Our idea in reporting tournaments is to 
give our readers a report on the style of game used 
in the different sections of the country. Nowhere in 
the country is basketball made a whole year proposi- 
tion as in Indiana and no other state can boast of 750 
communities starting in September to play basketball. 
No wonder then that 15,000 spectators gather at 
Indianapolis every spring to watch the tournaments. 
“Pat” Page will give you in the May issue interesting 
comparisons of tournament fundamentals and the 
style of offense used in the final games of the Indiana 
Tournament. 
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GOOD ADVICE! 


KEEP UP WITH THE TIMES 


DICK HANLEY 
Northwestern 


For the first time the Warner and Rockne 
systems are offered in one school by the 
two outstanding pupils of these masters of 
football strategy. 


Coach Dick Hanley will go into detail on 
the Warner offense, with the _ reverses, 
double reverses, and fake reverses. The 
much discussed Warner B formation with its 
lateral passing threats which caused so much 
comment in the West Point game last year 
will be thoroughly covered. 


Charlie Bachman, undoubtedly the most 
successful pupil ever turned out by Rockne 
and whose Florida team was the sensation of 
the south last year, will cover all offensive 
and defensive tactics of the famous Notre 
Dame system. 


Supplementary lectures will be given by 
Arnold Horween, Harvard; Judge Walter 
Steffen, Carnegie Tech; Jess Hawley, form- 
erly of Dartmouth, and Duke Dunne, line 
coach at Harvard. 


This will probably be Jess Hawley’s last 
active participation in football since he re- 
cently resigned his Dartmouth position. He 
will discuss his forward pass offense for 
which his great Green teams at Dartmouth 
were famous. 


Football coaches cannot afford to miss 
hearing Arnold Horween whose lateral pass 
plays startled the east last year and Judge 


Summer Coaching School 
August 5-17 


Tuition for Combined Course 
$25.00 


AT NORTHWESTERN THIS SUMMER 


Northwestern University 


Third Annual 





CHARLIE BACHMAN 


Steffen who had one of the strongest teams 
in the country last season. 


Coach Arthur “Dutch” Lonborg has just 
completed his second successful year as head 
basketball coach at Northwestern. He is 
a pupil of “Phog” Allen, famous University 
of Kansas mentor, and has experienced a 
marked success in his eight years as a head 
coach. 

Coach Tom Robinson, whose famous 
teams have predominated inter-collegiate 
swimming for many years, will discuss his 
methods of training champions. A number 
of his present stars will be present at the 
coaching school to demonstrate the various 
swimming styles. 

Frank Hill, veteran track coach at North- 
western, will go into a thorough discussion of 
training and other informative track hints. 


K. L. Wilson, athletic director at North- 
western, will conduct a course in theory and 
organization of athletic departments. 


Combine Vacation with Study on 
the Famous North Shore 


Evanston is an ideal place for summer 
recreation. Excellent bathing beaches, bor- 
der the campus. Numerous golf courses are 
nearby. Both Big League teams will be in 
action during the two weeks of the course. 
Excellent rooms at moderate rates in fra- 
ternity houses on the lake front. 


WHAT OTHERS SAY 


I was highly pleased with your coaching school in 
August 1928. I came with the idea of getting infor- 
mation on the double and single wing back offense 
and the styles of defense used against it. Before the 
school was over I felt that I had received exactly 
what I came for and more too. 


H. L. HART 
Head Football Coach 
Monmouth College 


I enjoyed and derived great benefit from my two 
weeks attendance at Northwestern’s summer coaching 
school. It is a great education to come in contact and 
talk with coaches from all over the country as we did 


at Northwestern last summer. I am contemplating at- 
tending again this summer. 
R. O. DETRICK 
Basketball Coach 
Ghio Wesleyan University 


I spent two successive summers in your coaching 
school and I got my money’s worth both times. The 
organization of your football classes and practice ses- 
sions and prepared notes and diagrams placed at our 
disposal, free of charge, makes the N. U. school dif- 
ferent. It is not only efficient but it is friendly. 

JOSEPH COGDAL 
Coach Football, Basketball 
Illinois State Normal Univer. 


Send Today for 
Illustrated Pamphlet 


K. L. Wilson 


Director 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


EVANSTON, ILL. 


Florida 





ARTHUR LONBORG 
Basketball 





TOM ROBINSON 
Swimming 





FRANK HILL 
Track 
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The Projector That Made Night Football Possible, 


That Quadrupled the Gate Receipts and 
Paid the Whole Cost the First Night. 


For years past, gridirons at a long list of great 
Colleges, North, South, East and West, have been 
lighted by the Cahill Duplex Projector exclusively. 
The goodness of those illuminations on practice 
fields has now led to the playing of actual games 
at night for spectators. 


Three to five times as many people have come 
at night as had come to the same games in the 
afternoon. At every College, so far as we know, 
the first game more than paid for the entire cost 
of the Cahill illumination. At one great College, 
the gate of the first game, we are informed, 
amounted to over 214 times the whole cost of the 
Cahill illumination, installed and lighted up. The 
gate of the second game was even greater. 


Many Colleges and High Schools now contem- 
plate night games next fall. The most important 
question is the kind of illumination to have. 
Others will urge you to buy their projectors. Can 
you afford to experiment? 


For year and years, at our own expense, we 
experimented on Cahill illuminations before offer- 
ing them to any College. They have now been 
proved on many College fields for years. So far 
as we know, every College which has yet played 
football at night for spectators, has played under 


a Cahill illumination. Can you risk your team 
under any other? 


Among the users of Cahill Projectors for after- 
dark football are some of the foremost Tech- 
nological Schools in the country. Many of the 
Colleges have great Electrical and Engineering 
Departments. They know the best the world af- 
fords in lighting. They want the best for their 
great teams. They buy Cahill Projectors. 


West Point and Annapolis are the homes of the 
world-famed Army and Navy Engineers. Their 
football fields were formerly equipped with the 
finest lighting systems those engineers and the 
great electrical companies could produce. They 
discarded those lights as soon as they saw a 
Cahill illumination. Annapolis and West Point 
have ordered and re-ordered, year after year, un- 
til they now have 124 Cahill projectors. 


Can you afford to buy anything else—to experi- 
ment with something under which football has 
never been played? 


Cahill Bros. 


519 W. 45th Street New York City 
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Bust before they started-- 


KReogers Showed a Team-Mate what 
helped to land a big contract 





Rogers Hornsby was purchased by the 
Cubs Ball Club to cinch the 1929 pennant. 
He can’t take any chances on his equip- 
ment—therefore it is Wilson-Built. This 
is a hot tip for school and college players. 
Ask your dealer to show you the Wilson 
. Championship Line of Baseball Equipment. 





BASE BALL EQUIPMENT 


WEELSON -WESTERN SPORIING GOODS CO. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISC® 
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Dr. M. S. Bennett, a football ambassador to Mexico 


Relay Meets and Track Popularity 


By John L. Griffith 


HILE it has been frequently 
W stated that the interest in 

golf, football, basketball and 
baseball is on the increase there is a 
quite general agreement that track 
and field athletics are not gaining 
ground. Grantland Rice has esti- 
mated the number of golfers at four 
million. There are undoubtedly be- 
tween three and four million persons 
playing either basketball or baseball 
or both. A comparatively small num- 
ber engage in track. 

The attendance at dual, conference 
and state meets has not increased 
much if any in recent years. The 
I. C. A. A. A. A. meet which is fifty- 
three years old and which was the 
first organized college track meet in 
the country in 1927 attracted a crowd 
that paid $8,925 for admissions. The 
figures for 1928 are not at hand. On 
the Pacific Coast dual meets some- 
times attract $10,000 crowds. In the 


middle west the general run of track 
meets have not shown much if any in- 
crease in interest. The tendency is 
toward the promotion of triangular 
and quadrangular meets. On May 
11th this year three separate meets 
will be held at Ohio State University 
at the same time. Ohio has a dual 
meet with Indiana, Ohio Wesleyan a 
dual meet with Denison, and Mt. 
Union, Otterbein and Capital will have 
a triangular meet. All three meets 





HILE public interest in 

dual and conference track 
meets has remained practically 
stationary in recent years, popu- 
larity of relay carnivals has in- 
creased rapidly. These carnivals 
may eventually make track as 
popular as the other major 
sports. 





will be run on a dual meet schedule 
using the same set of officials. Since 
there is usually a ten minute interval 
between events it should be possible 
to run three races in the same time 
that formerly has been used for one 
track event. 

The most colorful and interesting 
track and field events are the relay 
meets. The success of relay meets 
is attested by the large number of re- 
lay meets which not only have been 
started in recent years but which 
have proved popular. This year will 
be the Thirty-sixth Annual Pennsyl- 
vania Relay Carnival and Drake Uni- 
versity will celebrate the Twentieth 
Anniversary of the second oldest relay 
games in the country. All of the 
other relay meets are of more recent 
origin. The relays with their special 
track and field events provide an in- 
centive for early training and further 
serve as preliminary try-outs for the 
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athletes who will compete later in the 
dual, sectional and national meets. 
The Penn Relays coming on the last 
Friday and Saturday in April prepare 
the way for the three dual meets in 
which most of the eastern college men 
compete prior to the I. C. A. A. A. A. 
meet which always comes on the last 
Friday in May and the following 
Saturday. The Big Ten Conference 
meet likewise is usually held on the 
last Saturday of May and thus ample 
time has elapsed between the relays 
and the Conference meet. 

There is no reason why track and 
field meets cannot be made interesting 
or why the popularity of track should 
not steadily increase providing that 
enough consideration is given to the 
spectators. No track and field crowd 
should ever be asked to wait for more 
than two hours to witness the begin- 
ning and end of a track meet. 

There is an opportunity in track 
to develop team play and emphasize 
the code of sportsmanship as in our 
other games. At the same time track 
provides a wide opportunity for the 
development and exercise of _ indi- 
vidual talent. If a man cannot sprint 
he perhaps has the qualities necessary 
for the making of a good miler. If 
he can not run well enough to take 
part in a track event he may excel 
in the jumps, the vault or the weights. 
We need a diversification of school 
and college sports. We s) ould not 
attempt or desire to reduce the inter- 
est in football and basketball but for 
the sake of a well balanced program 
we should do everything that we can 
to stimulate interest in the various 
types of athletic sports and should 
give special attention to track ath- 
letics. Since practically all of our 
Olympic track and field men are de- 
veloped in the schools and colleges it 
is all the more necessary that due 
emphasis be placed on this sport. 

When this JoURNAL reaches the 
coaches the Illinois Relays will have 
been held, the Minnesota Indoor Re- 
lay Games coming on April 6th will be 
ready to make their inaugural appear- 
ance and the big outdoor relays will 
be demanding attention. 

The Illinois Relays held this year 
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were unusually successful from the 
standpoint of performance. Warne 
of Northwestern University set a new 
world’s mark in the pole vault from 
a dirt floor, clearing the bar at 13 feet 
734 inches. In his effort to break the 
world’s vault mark he cleared the bar 
but knocked it off with his arm on the 
way down. A new mark in the four 
mile relay was established by the 
University of Illinois team composed 
of White, Orlovich, Stein and Abbott. 
The new mark of 17 minutes 53.3 
seconds betters by 3.2 seconds the 
mark set up last year by an Illinois 
team at the same carnival. 

In addition to the Illinois, Penn- 
sylvania and Drake relays, several 
other important meets are held an- 
nually. Minnesota will hold a meet 
this year for the first time. Besides 
those meets already mentioned, car- 
nivals were conducted last year by 
Georgia Tech (Southern Relays), 
Ohio State, Michigan State, the 
University of Kansas, the University 
of Texas, Rice Institute, and the Uni- 
versity of Washington. All except 
the Illinois and Michigan State relays 
were held outdoors. 

Relays are becoming popular with 
high school as well as with college 
athletes. Marquette University will 
this year hold its seventh annual relay 
carnival exclusively for high schools. 
The Lakewood Relays, staged by Lake- 
wood High of Ohio, are also in their 
seventh year. In addition to these 
carnivals exclusively for high school 
athletes, the meets sponsored by 
Pennsylvania, Drake, Georgia Tech, 
Ohio State, Illinois, Kansas, Texas, 
Rice and Washington include one or 
more high school relay events. 

The events included in the various 
university relay carnivals are by no 
means the same in all meets. All of 
the carnivals hold the mile and two 
mile relay events. All but Illinois 
hold the half-mile relay, while all but 
Ohio State, Michigan State, and Rice 
Institute hold the four mile event. 
Individual events are stressed in 
varying degrees. No one of these 
events is held in all of the relay car- 
nivals. 

In the tabulation of the 1928 rec- 
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ords given here, only those events are 
included which are common to the 
greatest number of meets. The hop, 
step and jump, the two mile run, and 
the 75 yard dash, for instance, are not 
included as they are common to only a 
few of the meets. 

Performances last year indicate 
that no one carnival dominates the 
field. Splendid athletes participated in 
all the meets. An examination of the 
table of relay events will show that 
the best time in two events, the 440 
and the mile, was made in the Rice 
Institute meet. The Ohio State 440 
yard relay team, composed of Kriss, 
Pierce, Rockaway and Simpson, bet- 
tered the time of 42.2 seconds made 
by both the University of Iowa team 
in the Drake Relays and the North- 
western University team in the Kan- 
sas Relays. The Texas A. & M. team, 
composed of Thompson, Hedges, 
Kennedy and Oneal made the best 
time in the mile relay. 

Best time in the 880 yard relay was 
made at Drake by the Northwestern 
University team which consisted of 
Wilkins, Gorby, Hermanson, and 
Walter. Faster by over two seconds 
than the next best performance was 
the two mile record turned in by the 
University of Washington team at the 
Washington Relays. Dodds, Fergu- 
son, Reed and Kiser comprised the 
team. The University of Illinois team 
at the Illinois relays was the only one 
to run the four mile relay under 
seventeen minutes. Although this 
great quartette, Stine, McElwee, 
Novak and Abbott established a record 
of 17 minutes, 56.5 seconds, an Illi- 
nois team this year with Stine and 
Abbott again in the line-up lowered 
the record set a year ago. 

In the individual events, best rec- 
ords were made at the Ohio Relays in 
three events, at the Drake, Texas, and 
Washington meets in two events each, 
and at the Pennsylvania Relays in one 
event. 

At Drake, Ketz of Michigan threw 
the hammer 155 feet, 2°4 inches for 
the best mark made in the relays in 
this event. Shelby’s performance in 
the high jump at Drake has already 
been mentioned. 








RELAY EVENTS 











. Penn Drake Southern Ohio Illinois Mich. State Kansas Texas Rice Washington 
440 yard relay..42.6s 42.28 tt: 5 AT.1s 2s 42.88 42s 42.78 
880 yard relay.1m 30.25 1m 28s im 33.68 Im 28.68 nase yy 1m 28.5s 1m 28.9s 1m 28.48 1m 28.98 
Mile relay 3m 29s 3m 22.2s 3m 31.6s m 25.4s 3m 24.5s 3m 48.8s 3m 21.4s 3m 24.2s 3m 21.56 3m 23s 
2 mile relay....8m 19.6s 7m 58.9s 8m 30.4s 8m 22.5s 8m 5.68 8m 38.7s 8m. 3s 8m. 4.68 8m 18.2s 7m 56.1s 
4 mile relay...19m 4.4s 18m 13s eT “eS aie BURT, succtusieetveccesieinen 18m 27.2s ee oe 18m 16.7s 
INDIVIDUAL EVENTS 
Penn Drake Southern Ohio Illinois Mich. State Kansas Texas Rice Washington 
100 yd. dash...10.2s 10s 10s a i: A Dee CTE DESIR 10s 9.58 9.88 9.9s 
120 yd. hurdles..15.4s 15.1s 15.4s a 2 SC Pera 15.28 EN ailifie tec RS ae 15s 
High Jump ...§ ft. 1 in. 6ft.3% in. 65ft.11% in. 6 ft. 3% in 5 ft.10% in. 5ft.11%in. 6 ft. 1 in. Cie... CRO hin 
road jump ...23 ft. 8 in. ON SO Rgeaie sce 22 ft. 7% im. 28 ft. 8U4 im, -nnnceecceeneenreeeeneeee 28 ft. 9 in. ee, Oe See 
Pole vault .....13 ft. 12ft.10in. 11 ft. 6in. 18 ft. 1 in 13ft.%in. 12 ft. 6in. oe ee Se ey a ees 
Shot put ........46 ft.14% in. 48 ft. 9 in. 44 ft.9% in. 44 ft. 4% in. 46 ft. 11%, in. «2.0... 46 ft. 10%4 in. 45 ft. 10% in. 44 ft. 11% in. 48 ft. 11% in. 
ammer .........152 ft. 11 in, 155 ft. 256 im. — -.-..ceco-n-eoeseneeseeee I ai a eeenanieniiabaiaee ‘ scasapaliascinadatiaanass 
ee, ee wey ee Se a SS eS ee eee 141 ft. 9 in. $48 O.90 Oe MER CM. un 
Javelin ...........190 ft. 9% in. 198 ft. Re) a i dase vecianlien 193 ft. 914 in. 191 ft. See Me «steerer 
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HE educational plan of Muncie 
contemplates a complete pro- 
gram of health and physical 
training for all the boys and all the 
girls of the city, beginning with the 








By 


Superintendent of Schools 


kindergarten and extending through- 
It is believed 


out the ent 



































Frank E. Allen 


ire course. 


Vocational and Physical Education 
Building at Muncie, Indiana 


that this will develop quite naturally 

into an all time activity under trained 

leadership which will include the 

whole community recreational pro- 
gram. 

This new magnificent build- 

ing and surrounding ground 
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The playing floor is illuminated 
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enon ona SEATING PLAN 


with twenty 750 Watt Jumbo X-Ray 
Units, or a total of 15,000 watts. 
The corridor around the physical 
training floor is 8 feet wide and 432 
feet long, giving access to the physical 
training floor, all vocational rooms, 
and the eight 6-foot inclines to the 
permanent seats. 


All the space under the permanent 
seats is used for vocational rooms. This 
part of the building will afford a much 
needed opportunity to emphasize better 
and to expand the present organized 
Vocational Courses, as well as develop 
other basic occupational studies. For 
example, local industries have long 
felt the need for a co-operative indus- 
trial course in our high school cur- 
riculum. These added facilities help 
not only to make possible such an 
expansion of our Day Vocational Pro- 
gram, but will also help us to serve 
better local business and industry 
through our Evening School activities. 


It is believed that this type of gym- 
nasium is the ideal type for utilizing 
all available space underneath the 
seats, which ordinarily is wasted 
space. . 
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VOCATIONAL EDUCATION IN THE 
MUNCIE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


By Glen David Brown 


Business and Vocational Director 


Education is a continuous process. That 
education is merely an unfolding process by 
which one’s intellect develops through the 
absorption of academic, or conventional 
knowledge alone, is no longer an acceptable 
theory upon which to base a progressive 
school program. 

We think of education today as a process 
of growth in which we develop physically, 
intellectually, socially, morally, and spiritu- 
ally, not only through a system of study and 
discipline, but by the experiences of life. 
We are, therefore, planning consistently to 
develop a well-rounded school program for 
Muncie that is closely linked with life itself. 

Consequently, our school curriculum has 
been enriched so that our high schools not 
only afford an opportunity to the boy and 
girl to gain further command of the so- 
called fundamentals, but to receive training 
in health, citizenship, character, in the 
worthy use of leisure time, in home making, 
and in the vocations. 

The facilities provided by the erection of 
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our new Vocational and Physical Edu- 
cation Building will make it possible 
to emphasize more effectively .two of 
the most vital of these cardinal objec- 
tives of secondary education—Voca- 
tional and Physical Training. 
Vocational Education is organized 
as a co-ordinate part of the Muncie 
school program. While our High 
School Vocational Instruction is pre- 
pared to give specific training leading 
directly to certain industrial occupa- 
tions, it also gives preparation for 
continued technical training in college 
or university courses. In other words, 
any one of the Vocational Major 


Courses now offered high school boys 
is not, by any means, just an end in 
itself, but a means to an end, which 
gives practical basic training of ines- 
timable value—training that affords 
the best opportunity for continued 
employment, good pay, favorable 
working conditions, advancement, and, 
best of all perhaps, further education. 

A special diploma is issued to all 
boys who complete Vocational Major 
Courses, provided they have qualified 
for the regular high school diploma. 
Purdue University, as well as other 
engineering schools, give Muncie High 
School vocational graduates advanced 
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standing in engineering courses. 

Our high school students now have 
five Major Vocational Courses from 
which to choose. These five courses— 
Applied Electricity, Printing, Draft- 
ing, Machine Shop, and Carpentry, 
which are supplemented by a well 
organized course in Manual Arts— 
represent occupations that are well 
established in this community. 

For some time these Vocational 
Courses, as is the case in Physical 
Training, have been very much handi- 
capped by the lack of adequate space 
and facilities in our present Central 
High School building. 


The College Honor Roll in 
Track and Field 


a detailed study of form in 

the sprints, middle distances 
and long runs. THE JOURNAL is 
indebted to the coaches and pub- 
licity writers of the various in- 
stitutions for these write-ups. 

Anderson, University of Wash- 
ington hurdler, is more of the 
typical. track athlete in tempera- 
ment than his team mate Shelley 
in that he is more highly strung 
and nervous. Both of these boys 
were trained not only to hurdle but 
sprint. Each ran the 100 yard dash 
in dual meets last year and placed in 
all but one. Each ran two races in 
the Washington Relay Carnival in the 
quarter mile and half mile relays. 
Both of these boys are graduates of 
Seattle high schools. 

Dwight Kane, Lancaster, Ohio, a 
senior this year at Ohio Wesleyan Uni- 
versity, is about six feet in height and 
weighs 170 to 175 pounds, an ideal 
type for the hurdles. He has long legs 
with a high split. He is an ideal com- 
petitor, as he has a desire to win in 
every race. He trains during the in- 
door season on sprints, hurdle form 
over one hurdle and the 440. He 
works incessantly to develop hurdling 
form, especially the body bend and 
arm action. He has a tendency to 
over-stride and get too close to the 
hurdle, which he has to watch consid- 
erably. He has an ideal temperament 
for competition and is the cool, think- 
ing type that loves to win in any 
competition. 

Kane placed first in the Central Col- 
legiate Meet on March 8, 1928, in the 
60 yard high hurdles in 7.8 seconds. 
He placed first in the 65 yard low 
hurdles at the Central Collegiate on 
March 8, 1928, in 7.2 seconds. At the 
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in 


By John L. Griffith 


Forty-nine colleges are repre- 
sented in the College Honor Roll 
Track and Field for 1928. 


Illinois Relays on March 17, 1928, 
Kane won the 75 yard low hurdles in 
8.8 seconds. At the Texas Relays on 
March 26th, he won the 220 yard low 
hurdles in 24.0 flat. Kane won both 
the high and low hurdles in the Buck- 
eye Athletic Conference and Ohio Con- 
ference meets. He won the high 
hurdles in the National Collegiate 
Meet in 14.7 seconds. 

Cooper of the University of Mich- 
igan has an ideal build for a hurdler, 
standing six feet, one inch, and weigh- 
ing 160 pounds. He holds all the hur- 
dle records at Michigan and in his 
senior year won the Conference 120 
yards and was second in 220 yards. He 
was able to run 440 yards in 50 sec- 
onds. Of Cooper, Steve Farrell says: 
“He had good form; his leg action 
was perfect and his arm action was 
good. He was a hard worker and a 
student of athletics. He was not able 
to stand much work, as he did not 
have rugged legs; was very depend- 
able in races and could always be ex- 
pected to run true to form.” 

Hal Kelley, University of Oregon 
hurdler, won his right to the honor 
roll in the Oregon-Washington State 
dual meet. Coach Hayward says of 
him, “The remarkable thing about 
Kelley is that he is only five feet, six 
inches tall and has legs in propor- 
tion.” Handicapped by such lack of 
height, Kelley’s performance of 14.8 
seconds is all the more unusual. 


Ross Nichols, Stanford hur- 
dler, has a good lean and a nice 
snap coming down from a hurdle. 
He is an expert manipulator of 
his legs, and gets over the hur- 
dles in such a way that they do 
not check his speed. On a 
straight run, Nichols is not 
considered an exceptionally fast 
man. 

Just two years after Charles R. 
Brookins, holder of the world’s record 
for the 220 yard low hurdles, com- 
pleted his intercollegiate career at the 
University of Iowa, Frank J. Cuhel 
began his competition. 

When Cuhel ran his final race for 
Iowa last June, he had proven, in three 
years, that he ranked second only to 
Brookins in the low hurdles. 

This 160 pound young man, who is 
five feet, ten inches tall, three times 
won the Western Conference 220 yard 
low hurdles, approaching within one- 
tenth of a second of Brookins’ con- 
ference record of 23.2 seconds; took 
the National Collegiate A. A. title for 
1928 with a 23.2 second performance 
which created a new N. C. A. A. mark, 
and won the National A. A. U. cham- 
pionship in 23.4, but a slight wind 
nullified his claim for a record. 

Unlike Brookins, Cuhel was a good 
high hurdler. He won the 70 yard 
high hurdles title at the Big Ten in- 
door meet of 1928, establishing a rec- 
ord of 8.8 seconds. In 1927, he was 
runner-up for the Conference 120 
yard high hurdles title. His best time, 
14.9 seconds, was made in a frial heat 
of the 1928 Conference meet. 

For three years, Cuhel was anchor 
man on Iowa’s mile relay teams, which 
won three victories at the Illinois and 
Drake relays, the Conference indoor 
meet, two victories at the Kansas 
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games, one at the Texas Relays, and 
at the Conference outdoor meet. 

With the Olympic games approach- 
ing, Cuhel, in June, 1928, switched to 
the 400 meter hurdles, since his favor- 
ite event is not on the international 
program. 

He won the event in the midwestern 
sectional Olympic trials in 53.4, bet- 
tering the world’s record of 54 sec- 
onds. In the final trials, he won his 
semi-final heat in the same time, and 
placed second in the final, which was 
won in 52 seconds. 

Cuhel was runner-up for the Olym- 
pic title, finishing five feet behind 
Burghley of Great Britain. His points 
were the first ever made by a Uni- 
versity of Iowa athlete in the Olympic 
games. 

Personally, Cuhel was one of the 
most popular athletes who ever en- 
tered the University of Iowa. He was 
a rigorous trainer, and made his phys- 
ical condition and his track competi- 
tion his greatest hobby. 

An ‘excellent competitor, Cuhel 
never broke under the strain of an im- 
portant race. He always retained a 
terrific burst of speed for the finish, 
whether in a hurdle event or as anchor 
man on the mile relay team. Many 
times he pulled into first place in the 
relay after being set off with a handi- 
cap. 

Cuhel was one of the successful 
Iowa athletes who used the starting 
blocks invented by Coach Bresnahan. 
He came off his marks swiftly, gath- 
ered speed fast, and ran with rythm, 
although possessing rugged strength. 

Concerning Brown of Southern 
Methodist, Coach J. H. Stewart 
writes: 

“As to any peculiarities of form 
that Brown had, I will say in starting 
that he was the ideal build for a low 
hurdler. He was fairly tall, with long, 
lithe legs, and very supple. In the 
beginning of his track work he was a 
sprinter; so, naturally, he had the de- 
sired speed. We started working him 
on the hurdles because he had such 
a long stride. And that was one of 
the outstanding features of his devel- 
opment and progress. He had a very 
natural eight foot stride and could 
get it without any strain. Of course, 
his flight over the hurdle was a mat- 
ter of practice and in time it seemed 
to have become a part of his natural 
stride. But, above all, the thing that 
I think was the secret of his whole 
success was the ground that he cov- 
ered on his first stride after he went 
over the hurdle. In a race, that stride 
was just a few inches shorter than 
his normal stride, which to my mind, 
is unusual. At that time in a race a 
man is off balance and very rarely 
ever gets more than seventy-five per 
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cent of his normal stride. At the 
Southwest Conference Meet I watched 
the race from the opposite side of the 
field in order to observe this very 
fact and the results were sufficient 
proof to me that it was the secret 
of his success. He gained nearly a 
full yard on the other runners every 
time they took the ground after a 
flight over the hurdles. Brown was 
a reasonably faithful trainer, but he 
had no real love for the sport. If his 
whole heart had been in his running 
he could have been one of the greatest 
low hurdlers of all time. His confer- 
ence record of 23.4 seconds, where 
three watches caught him in that time 
and the other two in 23.3 seconds, is 
sufficient evidence of that.” 

Coach Frank G. Anderson, who must 
be given practically all the credit for 
developing one of the year’s outstand- 
ing hurdlers, writes of his man: 

“Kennedy of Texas A. & M. was 
a hurdler whose chief asset was his 
steadiness and ability to concentrate 
on his race. He was very much in- 
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terested in being successful, but never 
allowed himself to worry to any great 
extent over any competition. He was 
always cool on his marks and could 
run neck and neck with a man for 
220 yards without faltering in the 
slightest. This characteristic, together 
with a fair mastery of hurdle form, 
enabled him to overcome to a great 
extent the lack of speed necessary to 
be a first class hurdler. 


“Kennedy had no track experience 
before his sophomore year at A. & M. 
He had made a favorable impression 
in freshman Physical Training re- 
quired work, and for that reason was 
asked to come out for track during 
the sophomore year. He did not win 
a point in any meet during his sopho- 
more year, but at the opening of the 
track season the following year, he 
won first place in the low hurdles at 
the Rice Relays, making the time of 
23.4 seconds. Kennedy also was a 
good high hurdler. His best perform- 
ance in the high hurdles was at the 
Texas Relays last spring, where he 
won first place.” 


Richard Rockaway is from Cincin- 
nati, but was an athlete at Culver Mili- 
tary Academy before he went to Ohio 
State. Last year Rockaway tied the 
40 yard high hurdle record of 5.4 sec- 
onds in the indoor Quadrangular Meet, 
and set a new low hurdle record over 
the same distance of 5.1 seconds. In 
the Western Conference he set a new 
Ohio State record of 23.6 seconds in a 
preliminary heat but failed to place in 
the finals due to a fall he sustained 
while leading his competitors. Rock- 
away was a member of the sprint relay 
and shuttle hurdle teams at Ohio 
State. The latter team won the Amer- 
ican championship at the Pennsylvania 
Relays, setting a new world’s record 
of 1:05.6. 

Owen Rowe, brilliant all around ath- 
lete of the Brigham Young University, 
will make his last college appearance 
on the track this spring. During his 
four years at Brigham Young Uni- 
versity he has blazed his name deep 
in the history of Rocky Mountain Con- 
ference athletics. 

Rowe is not only a scintillating 
track performer but has demonstrated 
equally as brilliantly his prowess in 
football and basketball, being rated as 
one of the greatest open field ball 
carriers and triple threat man in the 
Rocky Mountain Conference. 

In track Rowe specializes in the 
sprints and low hurdles. He has nego- 
tiated the low barriers in 23.3 sec- 
onds. This record was made at the 
Rocky Mountain Conference track and 
field meet held in Denver, May, 1927. 


During the 1928 track season, his 
outstanding feat was the winning of 
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the 200 meter dash in the regional 
Olympic try-outs at Denver in the rec- 
ord smashing time of 21.1 seconds. 
This is reputed to be 0.5 seconds faster 
than the Olympic record for this dis- 
tance held by Jackson Scholz. An- 
other outstanding feat accomplished 
during the past year by this young 
“Iron Man” was his work in aiding 
the Brigham Young University to win 
the State Collegiate Track and Field 
championship from its ancient foes, 
the University of Utah and the Utah 
Agricultural College. It was the first 
time this honor had come to this in- 
stitution in twenty-six years of track 
competition. To do this Rowe took 
first place in four events and second 
in one. He won the 100 yard dash 
in 9.8 seconds, the 220 yard dash in 
21.1 seconds (on a curved track), the 
low hurdles in 23.8 seconds (curved 
track), and was anchor man on the 
winning relay team which established 
a new state record. He was second 
in the broad jump at 22 feet 11 inches. 
To make these records all in one track 
meet is truly remarkable. 

Because Rowe has been in intensive 
training during the football and bas- 
ketball seasons, his training for track 
has always been somewhat of a prob- 
lem. At the close of the basketball 
season, which comes the second week 
in March, he has been given two or 
three weeks of complete rest, during 
which time he has been urged to stay 
away from the athletic plant. When 


he has made his initial appearance 
for track his work has been light, 
composed principally of alternate 
swings of 75 to 100 yards and walks 
Rowe spends 


of a similar distance. 

















Richard Rockaway, Ohio State 


considerable time during the early 
training season on three to five hur- 
dles. He works for speed and form 
principally on these short distances. 
At least twice a week he sprints 300 
yards at top quarter mile speed, run- 
ning this distance in about 34 sec- 
onds. He spends considerable time 
daily in warming-up and body build- 
ing exercises. Being a member of the 
half mile relay team, his practices 


vary occasionally with baton passing 


at top speed. 

Since this is Rowe’s last year of col- 
legiate competition, his work will be 
watched with much enthusiasm and 
interest by his friends in the Rocky 
Mountain and neighboring confer- 
ences. 

Shelley, who is this year a senior 
and captain of the University of 
Washington track team, is a very quiet 
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Brown of Southern Methodist 


individual, almost as stoical as an 
Indian, until he sees the starter’s gun 
the day of a track meet. The layman 
would scarcely expect to see him pro- 
duce any speed. He is almost the 
opposite temperamentally of his team 
mate, Anderson. 

John Abernethy is a resident of Cir- 
cleville, Ohio. He was a junior in the 
College of Liberal Arts at St. Xavier 
College last year, but he is not at 
school this year. 

Abernethy’s best jump was at the 
Cincinnati Gym Grounds in 1927, 
when he jumped 6 feet, 5% inches. 
He has jumped 6 feet, 3 inches and 
better on numerous occasions. 

Abernethy is not under the direc- 
tion of a track coach. He is a natural 
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Kennedy of Texas A & M 


born high jumper and uses the Cali- 
fornia roll. 

Wallace C. Parker, Director of Ath- 
letics at Central State Teachers Col- 
lege, Mount Pleasant, Michigan, 
writes as follows: 


“Cline uses a modification of the 
Eastern form. He has a very fine 
layout, with a very strong cut. At 
times, when the bar is high, he will 
be very nearly parallel to it. He has 
no peculiarities in training methods, 
except that he thrives on lots of work. 
He is a very even-tempered track man, 
and has the quality of doing his best 
in the keenest competition. He was 
our outstanding track man last year. 

“Besides being a high jumper, he 


pole vaults 12 feet, 3 inches; broad 


jumps 22 feet, 11 inches; puts the 
sixteen pound shot 41 feet, and 
throws the javelin 165 feet. He was 
by far the outstanding college track 
man in this state in 1928.” 

Jack McIntosh of Monmouth College 
uses the Sweeney form. He ap- 
proaches the bar from directly in 
front, swinging slightly to the right 
on the last stride so the right foot 
(the take-off foot) strikes at about a 
forty-five degree angle with the cross- 
bar. He gets a strong kick straight 
up with the left leg and a lift of the 
arms as the right foot leaves the 
ground. The right leg is cut sharply 
to the right as he gets his layout over 
the bar. The right leg is then cut 
back and under the left leg, rolling 
the hips off the bar. The upper part 
of the body is raised off the bar by 
a swing of the right arm back and 
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Cline, Central State Teach- 
ers College, Mt. Pleasant, 
Michigan (Above) 


to the right. He lands in the pit fac- 
ing the bar. 

Unlike most high jumpers, he uses 
no check marks. He has tried using 
marks but they always seem to be a 
mental hazard and he loses confidence 
in his jumps. He has little trouble 
with his take-off, very rarely missing 
a good take-off. He approaches the 
bar with speed, using approximately 
forty-five feet for his run. 


McIntosh is a strong competitor, 
performing much better under com- 
petition than in practice. He pos- 
sesses a rather high, nervous tem- 
perament, but he does not seem to 
let unfavorable situations bother him 
in his performance. As a rule, he 
takes very little time in preparation 
for his jump. 

He has no special training methods. 
During the winter he high jumps, 
hurdles and runs on an indoor cinder 
track. During his training season, 
both indoor and outdoor, he jumps for 
height only five or six times outside 
of the meets. After he once gets in 











Bob King, Stanford University (Top) 
Jack McIntosh, Monmouth College (Above) 


shape he jumps only a couple of times 
a week, but not for height. Work on 
the high hurdles helps loosen his hips, 
and he finds this very beneficial. His 
training for the all around champion- 
ship at the Illinois Relays last year 
improved him in the high jump at 
least two inches. 

McIntosh was taught his form orig- 
inally by his father. He lived on a 
farm about twelve miles from Mon- 
mouth and went to school at Biggs- 
ville, a small town that has turned 
out a number of track stars. He 
jumped six feet in high school. 


The outstanding performances of 
Jack McIntosh during the past year 
year are as follows: 


Notre Dame Intercollegiate Meet, 
6 feet, 45% inches to tie for first; Uni- 
versity of Illinois Relays, 6 feet, %4 
inch, made in the all around champion- 
ship event won by McIntosh; Knox 
Dual Meet, 6 feet, 244 inches for first 
place; at the same meet 12 feet, 35% 
inches in the pole vault; Illinois In- 
tercollegiate Meet, 6 feet, 234 inches 


for a new conference record and 12 
feet for first place in the pole vault; 
Midwest Conference, 6 feet, 2 inches 
for a new conference record and 12 
feet, 434 inches in the pole vault for 
a new conference record; University 
of Pennsylvania Relays, 6 feet, 1 inch 
to tie for first place under weather 
conditions that were very bad. 

During the summer McIntosh works 
with Swift and Company in Denver, 
Colorado, where each summer there 
is an Industrial Meet held for the 
city. Last summer McIntosh jumped 
6 feet, 5% inches in this meet. 


McIntosh was undefeated in the 
high jump this past season, although 
he was tied for first in both the Notre 
Dame and University of Pennsylvania 
Meets. 

Harold E. Barron, Georgia Tech 
track coach, states that the points 
which distinguish the broad jumping 
and sprinting of the new Olympic and 
world’s record holder from Georgia 
Tech may be summed up in the fol- 
lowing: “Ed Hamm spends a long 
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time getting into condition. He has 
developed his hip muscles to aid him 
in the footstamp to a great degree. 
One of his favorite exercises is to 
stretch his back leg muscles by taking 
a standing position and bending at 
the waist. He does not try to touch 
the ground with his palms but rather 
pays attention to the stretching of the 
muscles of each leg separately. 

“Hamm, in describing his take-off, 
calls it ‘anchoring.’ In other words 
his body, instead of being over the 
board and ahead of his last foot, is 
‘anchored’ erectly by the leg until the 
swinging leg has completed a most 
vigorous upwards swing. 

“Many of Hamm’s pictures show 
him with his head tilted backwards in 
the middle point of the jump, the 
gathering point for the kick. Hamm 
has the faculty of giving all his 
strength to a single effort. He warms 
up thoroughly and on his first jump 
usually does his best for the day. 

“In the Southern Conference, Hamm 
won the 100 yard dash in 9.8 seconds 
and then completely ran himself out 
and collapsed at the finish of the 220 
in 21.2 seconds. Later the same day 
he jumped 25 feet, 634 inches. He 
runs as hard as he can from a mark 
125 feet from the take-off board. It 
is very likely that he will be kept out 
of the sprints in this year’s Confer- 


ence meet to give him the chance to * 


point in that meet for another crack 
at his own mark of 25 feet, 11% 
inches.” 

Bates of Penn State made his best 
record of 24 feet, 1034 inches ifi the 
I. C. A. A. A. A. meet. His coach, 
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Nat J. Cartmell, writes of him as fol- 
lows: 

“Alfred L. Bates entered Pennsyl- 
vania State College with the reputa- 
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tion of being a good high jumper, low 
hurdler and pole vaulter. Bates was 
regarded as being fair in these three 
events. In his second year at State, 
he was pointed towards the broad 
jump and immediately showed promise 
of developing into an exceptional run- 
ning broad jumper. 

“The reason for Bates’ success as 
a broad jumper may be attributed to 
his speed and his smooth run for the 
take-off, together with an unusual, 
natural spring. 

“Bates worked three years to im- 
prove his speed, his run to the take- 
off and his spring and work in the 
air. He finally made an intercolle- 
giate record of 24 feet, 10%4 inches. 

“There was never a more conscien- 
tious athlete and no athlete ever 
thought more clearly in working to 
improve his class and standard of 
performance. 

“Finally I can truthfully add that 
Al Bates was a clean living, loyal ath- 
lete, a fact which in my opinion played 
a vital part in helping him to improve 
his jumping while under my super- 
vision. His splendid condition in keen 
competition was due to his mode of 
living and thinking, and made him a 
game athlete, one who never gave up 
as long as he had a jump coming.” 

In Sylvester T. McInerney of Kan- 
sas City, Missouri, the University of 
Kansas not only had a great broad 
jumper for three years but also a 
sprinter of much ability, who was able 
to bring points in the dashes and serve 
on dash relay teams that did much to 
bring two consecutive Missouri Valley 
Conference outdoor track champion- 
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ships to Kansas in 1927 and 1928. 
In the 1928 season McInerney’s best 
winning jump was 24 feet, 6% inches, 
with which he took the event at the 
annual Texas University Relays. He 
won the same event the next day at 
the Rice Institute Relays and later 
took the event in the Conference in- 
door meet. In the Conference out- 
door meet, McInerney took second in 
the broad jump to a team mate, Cyrus 
Spangler, who set a new Conference 
record at 23 feet, 1134 inches, placed 
fourth in the 220 yard dash, and ran 
a leg in the 880 yard relay which the 
Kansas team won in 1 minute, 27.7 
seconds to set a new Conference rec- 
ord. McInerney won second in the 
broad jump in the Olympic team try- 
outs at Iowa City, but failed to qual- 
ify in the finals for the United States 
team. McInerney’s speed and endur- 
ance were outstanding factors in his 
track success and he might have done 
even better in the broad jump had he 
not usually taken part in both the 
dashes and relay races in most meets. 
He finished his collegiate competition 
with the 1928 season. 

Lee Barnes of Southern California 
is rather small for a pole vaulter, 
being about five feet, seven and one- 
half inches in height, but consistent 
training that has brought about per- 
fection in timing has made him a 
great performer in his event. The 
feature of his vaulting at high alti- 
tudes is his delayed pull-up. When 


he slams his pole into the hole he 
swings along easily with it for some 
time after most vaulters have started 
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to pull up, and then with one swift 
motion he pulls himself above the 
height of the crossbar and shoots 
straight across. ‘As his legs go 
straight across he rarely knocks off 


‘the stick with his chest or any part 


of his body. If he does hit, he usually 
does it with his feet or with his hands. 
Another feature of Barnes’ work is 
his balance. He always lands on his 
feet, as he has a catlike sense of fin- 
ishing right side up, and for this rea- 
son he has never been hurt in a 
descent from a high vault. Barnes 
trains a great-.deal with the sprint- 
ers, throws the weights a little to 
strengthen his arms and legs, jogs 
around the track carrying his pole, 
and trains some on gymnasium appa- 
ratus, one of his most frequent train- 
ing stunts being to practice hand- 
stands and push-ups to give him 
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William Droegemueller, Northwestern 


strength and coordination in his arm 
and shoulder muscles. He is a mod- 
est, good-looking boy, and was about 
the most popular track captain ever 
possessed by Southern California. 

A. B. MacChesney of Yale Univer- 
sity writes: 

“Sabin Carr completed his brilliant 
career at Yale as the captain of the 
1928 Yale University track team. He 
particularly distinguished himself by 
being undefeated during the season 
in the pole vault. His outstanding 
feats during the year were the break- 
ing of the world’s record in the A. A. 
U. indoor championships, and winning 
the pole vault in the Olympic Games. 

“In the Holy Cross meet, Carr made 
his first appearance of the season, 
winning the pole vault at 13 feet, 6 
inches. At the New York Athletic 
Club games, Carr again took first 
place. Two days after this, Carr 
broke the world’s record with a sensa- 
tional vault of 14 feet, 1 inch at the 
A. A. U. Indoor Championships in 
New York. This broke all existing 
indoor and outdoor marks. Carr con- 
tinued his succes by winning the In- 
tercollegiates (indoors). Winding up 
the indoor season the following week 
in a dual meet with Cornell, Carr 
broke the dual meet record with a 
vault of 13 feet, 6 inches. 


“Opening the outdoor season at the 
Penn Relays, Carr again carried off 
pole vaulting honors. By winning his 
event in the Pennsylvania, Princeton 
and Harvard dual meets, Carr com- 
piled a fine record, and ably led his 
team as captain. In the Intercolle- 
giates (Eastern outdoors) Carr made 
his last appearance in a college meet, 
and won the individual championship" 
in the pole vault. 
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“Carr completed the season by win- 
ning the pole vault in the Olympic 
Games at Amsterdam. He vaulted 13 
feet, 10% inches, which broke the 
Olympic record, and was a truly re- 
markable performance with a poor 
runway.” 

William Droegemueller was devel- 
oped by the track coach, Frank Hill, 
who wrote the following: 


“Bill Droegemueller, Northwestern 
University track and field captain in 
1828, capped an interesting collegiate 
career with a second place in the 
Olympics at Amsterdam. .As a fresh- 
man “Droegie” averaged slightly less 
than 10 feet, 6 inches. In the try- 
outs at Harvard last July, he reached 
his best mark, 13 feet, 9 inches, at 
which height he was tied with Lee 
Barnes and Sabin Carr. The average 
height for all his competitions during 
his first year of college competition 
was 11 feet, 8 inches; for his second 
year 12 feet, 9 inches; and for his 
final year 13 feet, 1 inch. 

“Droegemueller used a distinctly in- 
dividual form, suited to his physical 
capabilities. A long, easy swing over 
the bar was the noticeable feature of 
his style. What was not noticeable 
to many except his coach and perhaps 
a few team mates was the long, intel- 
ligent study which Bill gave to the 
timing of the inter-related actions 
which went to make up the finished 
vault. As his swing-up was a long 
slow one, his run could not be too fast 
and yet must be fast enough to im- 
part enough momentum to allow his 
slow, even pull-up to develop the nec- 
essary swing. The pull-up was 
smoothly distributed throughout the 
swing, without any of the quick, jerky 
pull affected by jack knife vaulters. 

“During the preliminary training 
season, Droegemueller worked three 
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days a week, alternating a day of work 
with one of rest. His early work con- 
sisted of running through to establish 
his take-off marks, and, after he had 
these well set, a number of easy vaults 
at low heights with the bar set back to 
develop the swing. As the season 
neared, the workouts were cut to two 
a week, on Tuesdays and Thursdays, 
the harder work on Tuesdays. Dur- 
ing the competitive season the same 
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Herman Brix, University of Washington 


schedule was followed, with all the 
hard work coming on Tuesdays. 
Thursday’s work was confined to not 
more than five or six easy swings over 
low heights to keep the muscles lim- 
bered up. No exercise other than 
vaulting was used as a conditioner ex- 
cept a very little sprinting up and 
down the track to strengthen the leg 
muscles.” 

Williams is an entirely different 
type of vaulter from Barnes, his team 
mate. He is over six feet in height 
and has long arms and legs. He is a 
strong vaulter and his powerful arms 
get his weight over surprisingly high 
altitudes. Williams has large hands 
and strong forearms, and his firm grip 
has considerable to do with his suc- 
cess. He does not shoot so straight 
across the bar as Barnes, but his co- 
ordination nevertheless is good and 
his form, although not appearing to 
have the smoothness possessed by 
Barnes, is consistently correct. 


The following information is given 
by C. S. Edmundson, track coach at 
the University of Washington. 

“Brix, the shot putter, came from 
Tacoma, Washington. The first put 
that he had measured on the Wash- 
ington campus with a sixteen pound 
shot was exactly 32 feet in distance. 
His improvement to 51 feet, 8 inches, 
made at the Olympic Games, should 
be an inspiration to any boy with abil- 
ity who has the desire of becoming a 
shot putter. There was a constant im- 
provement in distance and in form 
throughout his four years while at- 
tending the University. He depended 
upon an extreme right shoulder dip 
and a long follow through.” 

Concerning White of the Kansas 
State Teachers College, G. W. Weede, 
Athletic Director, writes: 

“White has no unusual form. He 
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Pete Rasmus, Ohio State 


gains more speed across the circle 
than some, perhaps, and slightly twists 
his body on the crouch for delivery. 

“His winter and indoor practice is 
entirely with medicine balls, chest 
weights and push-up stunts, and he 
uses no lead shot for floor work. He 
weighs 190 pounds and is six feet 
tall.” 

Adelman of Georgetown is a big 
man and has a very unique form. In 
four years he has progressed from 42 
feet with the sixteen pound shot to 
49 feet, not by dint of increasing 
physical powers but by development 
of his shot putting form. When he 
starts his work-outs he usually takes 
about ten throws from the standing 
walk, as most shot putters are wont 
to call it. He stands with his heels 
to the back of the circle, steps about 
eight inches forward with his left 
foot and then steps forward with his 
right foot to mid-circle, going into a 
crouch and continually keeping the 
forearm parallel to the lower part of 
the right leg so as to make sure when 
he comes out of this position that the 
muscles of his whole body are concen- 
trated in an effort to put the shot out. 
He tries to get as many parts of his 
body as possible tending and pointing 
in the direction to which the shot is 
going. His left arm, feet, right leg, 
shoulders and waist all point in that 
direction. After these warm-up 
throws, he starts what he calls the 
rolling hop. He averages four feet 
more from this hop than from the 
walk. 

His hop is rather difficult to de- 
scribe in so far as it resembles the 
Western form used by Krenz, Rothert 
and others, but a decided up and down 
and up again movement is noticed. 
He stands straight up at the rear of 
the circle, pauses, lifts the right leg 
first and then the left one, gets set 
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and is off. Just before he crosses 
the circle a slight bend may be no- 
ticed in his right leg, which he slowly 
develops into a rhythmic bending and 
straightening. His hop is rather slow, 
but the momentum never ceases, for 
no sooner does he land in the crouch 














Lloyd Hein, Washington State College 














Dell Allman, Michigan State Normal 


than he shoves the shot. Due to his 
size and the push in his arm he does 
not stress the idea of a severe crouch 
such as is used by John Kuck. His 
knee and waist are bent just a trifle to 
get the snap from his body. Unlike 
most shot putters, he depends greatly 
on the strength in his arm, but makes 
good use of the legs and realizes how 
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important they are in putting the shot. 

When in training he believes in 
working out five times a week, put- 
ting the shot only three of these times. 
He stresses the Monday work-out with 
the shot. The Tuesday program in- 
cludes ten minutes gym work, five or 
six sprint starts on the track and a 
little jogging. He takes it easy with 
the shot on Wednesday and makes 
Thursday a repetition of Tuesday, and 
Friday the same as Monday. He does 
not believe in working out for at least 
two days before an important meet 
so as to conserve all energy which is 
needed to conquer the nervous state 
before the meet. 

Lloyd Hein, who leads the discus 
throwers, is commented on thus by 
his coach, K. A. Schlademan, of 
Washington State. 

“Lloyd Hein, discus thrower, devel- 
oped last spring from a very ordinary 
performer to one capable of close to 
world record distance; he never 
achieved consistency at better than 
145 feet, although he is credited with 
one throw of 155 feet. He slumped 
at times to the novice class. This was 
probably due to lack of experience and 
to lack of necessary competition, since 
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last season he had his first Varsity 
track competition. There is nothing 
unorthodox about Hein’s form. He 
holds the discus palm down and'stands 
with his left foot and side toward the 
front of the ring. His turn starts 
slowly and is straight across the ring. 
He depends almost entirely on ter- 
rific speed of reverse and arm whip 
for his distance. He has always 
thrown the discus rather higher than 
is necessary. If he can correct his 
throwing angle and standardize his 
reverse, a world record is not beyond 
his possibilities.” 

Clyde Littlefield, track coach at the 
University of Texas, has the follow- 
ing to say of his outstanding discus 
thrower: 

“Leo Baldwin, captain of the Uni- 
versity of Texas track team for 1929, 
has all the qualifications necessary to 
make-a good discus man. He works 
faithfully and consistently because he 
loves track and field competition. He 
is a high hurdler, a fair sprint man 
and has made six feet in the high 
jump. He is strong, but with his 
strength has wonderful coordination. 
His form is simple. He is ever on the 
job trying to correct any fault that 
hinders his movements in gaining dis- 
tance in his competition. He watches 
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Wright of Cornell 


other good discus throwers whenever 
given an opportunity. If he sees any- 
thing that will help him (taking into 
consideration his physical build), he 
will try to use it in his form. He 
weighs 190 pounds and is six feet, 
two inches tall. 

“Baldwin takes three or four weeks 
of easy work before he starts any 
distance throws. After this he throws 
for distance only once a week and that 
on Saturday afternoon. He practices 
on Monday and Wednesday for form 
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Ketz of Michigan 


only. We are always very careful 
about making every man take warm- 
ing-up exercises. These exercises are 
movements which will be used in the 
actual throwing of the discus. The 
other days in the week he practices 
exercises, working with the sprinters 
and hurdle men and does a little high 
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Edmund Black, University of Maine 


jumping. These all tend to develop 
speed, leg drive and coordination. The 
days he works with the discus, he 
works with the shot. He is always 
careful about overworking the arm. 
Overwork is very harmful and in mid- 
season a man will fall off in distance 
rather than gain as he should, if he 
does too much. 

“The form Baldwin uses is em- 
ployed by many discus men of the 
country. It is the perfection and the 
consistent practice that counts. He 
doesn’t change from one form to an- 
other, but has found the one best 
suited to his physique and has worked 
consistently on that form. 

“It is the correct timing of the dif- 
ferent movements of the body that 
helps discus men gain distance. We 
try to instruct all of our men to learn 
the same form. Of course at times it 
is necessary to change slightly to meet 
the different needs of the individuals. 


“Baldwin stands in the back part 
of the ring facing toward or slightly 
to the right in the same direction in 
which he is going to throw. He takes 
a few preliminary swings with the 
discus arm, which is his right. Dur- 
ing these swings, the body moves 
easily and is as relaxed as possible. 
As the arm moves backward on one 
of the swings, he steps forward with 
the left foot. This step is a little to 
the right if standing directly to the 
front. He always holds the arm back 
and lets the body travel in front of 
the arm. The right foot next crosses 
the left with a forward step; the 
thrower turns on the ball of his feet. 
The left foot then advances forward 
to the front of the circle. The last 
movements are always faster than 
the start of the turn. After the 
left foot comes to the front, the 
thrower actually gets the reverse, the 
discus having left the hand. The arm 
is always back until the final move- 
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ment in the throw. Illustration A 
shows Baldwin after the discus has 
left the hand, the good follow through, 
the head and eyes up and the end of 
the reverse. The illustration also 
shows him taking all the ring and 
landing in a straight line from the 
front to the back, which is necessary 
in mastering this form. The left leg 
on the end of the reverse is used to 
help keep the thrower in the circle 
after the throw. Illustration B shows 
the great power the thrower gets with 
the leg drive. Especially is this true 
when the thrower gets the movements 
so timed that the leg drive, the body 
force and arm snap come all at the 
time necessary to get a concentrated 
force behind the’ discus. 

“T have not covered all the minor 
details, such as the sail and how to 
hold, but have explained in general 
how Baldwin has trained to throw the 
discus.” 

Rasmus is a senior in the College 
of Engineering at Ohio State and 
hails from Ashtabula Harbor, Ohio. 
Rasmus has thrown the discus 164 
feet, 1 inch in practice and broke the 
Ohio State record last year with a 
heave of 151 feet, 2% inches in an 
inter-class meet. He set a new record 
in the Quadrangular Meet of 137 feet, 
6% inches. Moreover, he won the 
Western Conference championship 
with a heave of 144 feet, 9 inches, 
and, during his past two years of 
Conference competition, he has scored 
in every meet in which he was en- 
tered. Rasmus was considered as a 
leading Olympic contender but failed 
to make the grade in the final trials 
despite a brilliant showing in previous 
meets. 

Dell Allman of Michigan State Nor- 
mal College attributes his success in 
discus throwing more to form and 
well-timed coordination than to size 
and muscular effort. He is a small 
man for a discus thrower, standing 
five feet, eight and one-half inches 
and weighing 167 pounds. His form 
has come as a result of many years of 
exceptional interest in the game, ac- 
companied by detailed study of the 
movements involved and a determina- 
tion to make good. He is in training 
about eight months of the year, dur- 
ing which time he has a discus with 
him wherever he goes and avails him- 
self of every opportunity to take a 
workout. He is holder of the Mich- 
igan Collegiate Conference record 
with a throw of 147 feet, 7 inches for 
his best official mark. However, he 
has an exhibition throw of 154 feet, 
2 inches to his credit. 

Norwood Griswold Wright rowed on 
the crew for Cornell during his fresh- 
man year and did not start throwing 
the hammer until the second semester 
of his sophomore year. He is a tire- 
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less worker and has developed rapidly. 
His success is due principally to his 
speed, com.bined. with unusual 
strength. He uses a double turn and 
jumps unusually fast in both:his turns 
and delivery. He has good all’ around 
athletic ability and-leaves both feet 
in making his turns. He is five feet, 
eleven inches in height and weighs 195 
pounds. 

His record in the hammer throw in- 
cludes: second in-Penn-Relays:in 1927; 
first in Penn Relays in 1928; I. C. A. 
A. A. A. Outdoor Champion, 1928, 
with a throw of 167 feet, 7 inches; 
and first in all dual meets during sea- 
sons of 1926-27 and 1927-28. 


Coach Steve Farrell says of Ketz,. 
University. of Michigan hammer' 
thrower: 

“Ketz is twenty-one years old, was 
born in Detroit, Michigan, and threw 
the twelve pound hammer in his high 
school days. He did not attract much 
attention in this event, as his best 
throw was only about 130 feet. He 
also threw the javelin, but with little 
success. In his freshman year at 
Michigan he threw the sixteen pound 
hammer with two turns 140 feet and 
has shown improvement each year 
since then. He stands six feet, one 
inch and weighs 195 pounds. He 
uses a one handle grip on the ham- 
mer, uses three turns in competition 
and very seldom steps out of the 
circle. He broke the Conference rec- 
ord in 1928, and holds all Michigan 
records; he won in the Drake and 
Ohio relays and the National Inter- 
collegiates. He tried for the Olympic 
games, but like many other good ham- 
mer throwers (who had to wait 45 
minutes between throws) did not place 
in the first five. He is captain of the 
1929 Michigan track team and, as 
hammer throwing is his hobby, we ex- 
pect he will improve this year. For 
his winter training he plays hand ball, 
squash ball and throws the thirty-five 
pound weight.” 

Don Gwinn, of Pittsburgh, place- 
winner for America in the hammer at 
Amsterdam last summer, is one of the 
smallest star weight men in collegi- 
ate competition. He is a diligent 
trainer, and is content to hold solo 
practice sessions with his hammer 


(Continued on page 22) 





W. T. Rinehart 
1. Starting Position 
Grip at Start. Note Position of Fingers, 
Thumb and Palm 
3. Final Stages of Cross Step. Ready for 
the Reverse 
4. Middle of Reverse Followed by Wrist 
Snap and Complete Follow Through _ . 
5. Side View of Illustration 4. Note Posi- 
tion of Fingers, Thumb and Palm 
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Making Track and Field Meets Popular 


HE Illinois Relay Meet held March 16th brought 

out a large field of competitors some of whom 
broke former records. These items are of interest in 
recording the results of a fine college sports event but 
one of the important things in connection with the 
lilinois Relays is that these games are so well man- 
aged and directed that the program consumes but two 
hours of time. There may be a few outdoor track 
meets where the events are run off as smoothly but 
the Illinois Relays serve as a model or might well 
serve as a model for other indoor track meets. 

In the last ten years when basketball, football and 
some other college sports have been increasing in 
popularity track has just about held its own. The 
college dual track meets are if anything losing 
ground. The relay meets. have grown in popularity 
but track on the whole is not improving so rapidly as 
the friends of track desire. 

Major Simpson has offered in his article in this 
issue of THE JOURNAL certain suggestions which if 
followed would undoubtedly help to make track meets 
popular. Those who are interested in track and es- 
pecially those who have the responsibility of coaching 
and administering track and field athletics should 
conéern themselves with this problem. It is not 
enough to suggest that track does not receive the 
publicity that some of the other sports receive. The 
papers generally give the public the news regarding 
those things in which the public is interested. Now 
and then a maintained bally-hoo such as was in effect 
for the Dempsey-Carpentier fight will result in creat- 
ing a lot of interest for a certain event. Over a period 
of years, however, the papers will devote just about 
as much publicity to the sporting event as that event 
deserves as judged by the interest that the public has 
in the event in question. 

Neither is it enough to suggest that spring football 
interferes with track. If track is a major sport and 
the boy considers it a great enough honor to win 
laurels in track he will neglect his spring football for 
the other sport. If on the other hand track is of 
minor sport interest in the college, naturally the boy 
will go in training for some other sport where the 
honors may be the more alluring. The fact is that 
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unless we are ready to admit that track meets never 
can be made interesting because the public cares only 
for the team games and especially those that have an 
element of personal combat in them, then we should 
consider what can be done to improve track. 

The writer has only a few suggestions. First, the 
track coaches, like the basketball and football coaches 
as they have developed the coaching technique, have 
tended to make of the sport a more or less exact 
science. Mile and half-mile runs are started where 
possible from the 220 straight-away and frequently 
the races finish on the side away from the crowd. The 
relay and the quarter-mile are run in lanes. The 
field events are frequently held so far away from the 
spectators that it is not possible for the latter to enjoy 
these events. Further, the programs are protracted 
largely because this coach or that coach wishes to give 
certain men who compete in a number of events plenty 
of opportunity to rest between events. Mile relays 
are run in sections and the winners decided by the 
timers whose watches very frequently do not agree. 
The result is the spectators must wait until some one 
has figured up on a pad the order in which the teams 
finished. 

Surely it would improve track if the relays were 
run in heats and not sections, if the order of lanes in 
the relays were alternated according to the suggestion 
made in the 1929 rules book, if the program were run 
on a time schedule and officials who had courage 
enough to start the men who were ready to race at 
the scheduled time were used, if the pole vault were 
started high enough and the competitors were allowed 
a minimum of two minutes for each effort. 

At the Illinois Relays the pole vaulters were given 
two minutes for each vault. Since the pole vault 
and high jump usually hold up the meets it is sug- 


“gested that the games committees try the following 


plan—announce that the pole vault will start at the 
time scheduled at eleven or twelve feet, depending on 
the class of the entrants. Those who wish to practice 
at lower heights should be given an opportunity to do 
so before competition begins. If this plan is followed 
and each competitor has a time limit placed on his 
performance the pole vault can be run off in an hour 
and a half to two hours’ time. If this is done not only 
are the spectators pleased but the good vaulters have 
a better chance to make their best performances. 

In conclusion track and field athletics are largely 
in the hands of the track coaches of the schools and 
colleges. If these men are willing to put forth every 
effort in popularizing track, the game will improve. 
If improvement is not shown, track and field will soon 
be classed as a minor sport. 





National Collegiate Wrestling 


Tournament 
HE annual National Collegiate Wrestling Tour- 
nament was inaugurated last year, with repre- 
sentatives of sixteen colleges and universities com- 
peting. The meet was a success in every way, par- 
ticularly from the standpoint of the caliber of con- 
testants and from the fact that the receipts were 
sufficient to refund to the universities more than 
fifty-five per cent of the expense of railroad fare. As 
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the Journal leaves the press the 2nd Annual Meet 
will be in progress. From present indications, this 
year’s meet will surpass that of 1928 in every way. 
First, college wrestling is increasing in popularity 
and, secondly, the best wrestlers today are those rep- 
resenting the colleges. This latter point is empha- 
sized by the fact that practically ninety-five per cent 
of the 178 wrestlers qualifying for the final Olympic 
Tryouts were either college undergraduates or gradu- 
ates. Every one of the fourteen men who won places 
on the American Olympic Wrestling Team were either 
college or ex-college men. 

The 2nd Annual National Collegiate Wrestling Meet 
at Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio, March 29 
and 30, has much significance because the winners in 
the different weights will represent the best amateur 
wrestlers in the United States. A glance at the early 
entries to the meet indicates its caliber. 





The Administration of College 
Eligibility Rules 

VERY BRUNDAGE, President of the Amateur 

Athletic Union, in a recent article has suggested 

that “A. A. U. rules on amateur sport are more 

stringent than those of some colleges and even of 

some college conferences.” He adds, “This is na- 

turally so, since athletics are only an incidental part 

of college education and there is no necessity for 

college rules being so comprehensive as those of an 
organization created solely for that purpose.” 

When Mr. Brundage wrote this statement he evi- 
dently had in mind that certain college conferences 
have adopted rather broad rules relative to college 
athletes’ participation in summer baseball. Since, 
however, some colleges that permit their athletes to 
play baseball in the summer time are affiliated with 
the A. A. U. this latter organization apparently has 
not considered the so-called laxity on the part of the 
colleges in question as serious enough to make them 
ineligible for membership in the Amateur Athletic 
Union. Mr. Brundage’s suggestion that athletics are 
only an incidental part of college education and that 
there is no necessity for college rules being as com- 
prehensive as those of the A. A. U. calls for further 
consideration. In the first place the majority of the 
college conferences have adopted amateur rules that 
are fully as comprehensive as are the A. A. U. rules. 
Further, the colleges have undertaken to discourage 
proselyting and recruiting and do not favor the grant- 
ing of athletic scholarships. The athletic clubs that 
are affiliated with the A. A. U. do not attempt to dis- 
courage the recruiting of college athletes for the clubs 
and openly give athletic memberships to the college 
men who compete for the clubs. The colleges have 
attempted to enforce this phase of the amateur rule 
and the A. A. U. has openly recognized the principle 
of the giving of athletic memberships by the clubs to 
the athletes. 

Further, the colleges limit participation to three 
years and thus make it impossible for a boy to devote 
an undue amount of time to athletics. The rights of 
the individual student are further safe-guarded by 
the Conference rules which require that an athlete 
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shall carry his scholastic work satisfactorily. Under 
the A. A. U. rules there is nothing to prohibit a club 
athlete from spending five, ten or fifteen years after 
graduating from college in athletics. Such an athlete 
might well go from one swimming or track meet to 
another living off of his expense money and working 
a bit now and then. In other words, under the 
A. A. U. rules an amateur athlete may practically 
make a business of athletics and still keep within the 
rules while under the college rules as pointed out 
above an athlete cannot spend four years in idleness 
in college and hope to represent his institution in 
athletics. Other very strict eligibility rules such as 
the migratory rule have been adopted by the different 
college conferences as a guarantee that the men who 
represent the colleges in athletics are bona fide 
students, are amateurs and are using athletics as an 
avocation and not as a vocation. 

The big difference between the A. A. U. administra- 
tion of the amateur rule and the administration of 
this rule by the colleges may be explained in the 
following comparison. The chairman of the registra- 
tion committee of the Central A. A. U. District has 
jurisdiction over the major part of four states. If 
an athlete in one of those states three hundred miles 
distant wishes to be certified as eligible for A. A. U. 
competition he fills out a blank stating that he is an 
amateur and sends the same to the registration com- 
mittee. The chairman of the registration committee 
then accepts the boy’s statement and sends him a card 
showing that he is a member of the A. A. U. for one 
year. If any one protests this boy’s amateur standing 
the A. A. U. considers the evidence. If no one voices 
an objection his own statement is accepted. 


The college plan differs in this respect. The insti- 
tution assumes responsibility for the athletes that 
represent it. Consequently the college not only 
accepts the athlete’s statement regarding his amateur 
standing but the eligibility committee explains the 
rules, questions the boy and goes over all of the points 
regarding his eligibility very carefully with him. At 
the University of Michigan, for instance, the follow- 
ing procedure is followed. When a boy comes out for 
a team his name is added to the list with the others 
who are candidates for that team. This list is sent to 
the registrar who certifies whether the men in ques- 
tion have passed their scholastic work and are carry- 
ing the required number of hours. If they are eligible 
scholastically the men are then asked to meet with the 
faculty eligibility committee. When they come into 
the outer office each. one is given a copy of the rules 
and asked to read them carefully. After reading the 
rules each boy is admitted to the office of the eligibility 
committee where he meets the members of the com- 
mittee and is quizzed by them respecting the various 
angles of the rules. If he satisfies the committee that 
his amateur standing is all right he is then asked to 
sign an eligibility statement following which the 
faculty committee certifies regarding his eligibility 
under the rules that have not been covered by the 
registrar. Even under this plan mistakes may be 
made but certainly every one will agree that there is 
not so much chance for mistakes as are possible under 
the A. A. U. plan. 
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University of 
Illinois 


Summer Course 
for Coaches 


Six Weeks 
June 17 to July 27 


Football 


Milton M. Olander is assistant 
coach and chief scout of Illinois, Big 
Ten football champions for the past 
two years. 


Carl M. Voyles, Illinois head fresh- 


man coach. 
Track 
Harry L. Gill is coach of the Illi- 


nois track team, Big Ten champion 
for 1928 and 1927. 

Charles D. Werner is coach of the 
Illinois freshman track team. 


Baseball 


Carl Lundgren, coach of the Illi- 
nois baseball team. 


Basketball 


Craig Ruby, coach of Illinois bas- 
ketball team. 

Calisthenics, Gymnastics 

Seward C. Staley, director Illinois 
men’s gymnasium. 

Carlos J. Wagner, assistant direc- 
tor Illinois men’s gymnasium. 


Raymond C. Heidloff, Illinois staff. 
Medical Gymnastics 
George T. Stafford, Illinois faculty. 
Psychology and Athletics 
Coleman R. Griffith, Ph. D., Direc- 
tor Illinois’ research in psychology 
and athletics. 
Training, Massage 
D. M. Bullock, Illinois trainer. 
Swimming 
Harold Paterson, Illinois staff. 
Tuition Fee—$20 for residents of 
Illinois; $30 for non-residents. 
For bulletin and other 


information, address 





Carl L. Lundgren, Director 


Room 104 Men’s New Gym- 
nasium, Champaign, Illinois 
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College Honor Roll in 
Track and Field 


(Continued from page 19) 


every afternoon on the University 
weight field. 

Gwinn takes four turns in the ring. 
He is powerfully built through the 
shoulders and legs, although he is less 
than five feet, eight inches tall, and 
weighs under 160 pounds. 

Gwinn is a very quiet, retiring in- 
dividual. He studies his technique 
and constantly seeks to improve it. 

Vernon W. Lapp, University of 
Iowa hammer thrower, is an example 
of a hard-working athlete’s response 
to coaching. With no knowledge of 
the event, Lapp reported as a sopho- 
more. He was strong, weighed about 
185, but lacked coordination. 

Once he had determined to be a 
hammer thrower, however, Lapp con- 
centrated upon the event. He worked 
all winter, keeping his competitive 
edge by putting the shot in intercol- 
legiate meets. 

He developed a fast pivot and a 
strong follow-through. In 1927 and 
1928, Lapp placed fifth in the National 
Collegiate A. A. hammer throw, and 
last spring, in a dual meet, hurled the 
missile 158 feet, 63/5 inches, farther 
than any effort of an Iowa athlete. 

Lapp also was a capable performer 
in the shot and discus, and at the 
1928 Ohio Relays, won the triathlon 


championship, defeating Allman of 
Michigan State Normal, the 1927 
champion. 


Of Rinehart Coach E. C. Hayes of 
Indiana University writes: 

“W. T. Rinehart as a javelin throw- 
er was discovered in a call for fresh- 
men to compete in telegraphic meets. 


“His form is natural and has been. 


changed very little since the first day 
he picked up a javelin. As usual with 
beginners, his tendency was to throw 
too hard for distance without care- 
fully warming up his muscles. A 
sensitive temperament gave him a 
fine competitive spirit which has been 
well balanced by rare power of self- 
analysis. This enables him to correct 
mistakes, acquire coordination, and 
build his physical and nervous energy 
up to a point of high efficiency. 
“During the fall and winter months 
Rinehart lives a common sense, regu- 
lar life. His election to Phi Beta 


Kappa is ample evidence of how he 
spends his time in the class room and 
laboratory. But his routine for build- 
ing up strength and reserve for the 
competitive season consists of a varied 
program. Running, jumping, and low 
hurdling gradually improve his speed 


and spring, while traveling rings, rope 
climbing, pulleys and the bars keep 
his upper body in fine condition. Par- 
ticular attention is given to snappy 
movemenis of the wrist, arm and back, 
similar to the dangerous strain pro- 
duced by a hard throw of the javelin. 
As the competitive season approaches, 
the indoor work lightens, and advan- 
tage is taken of nice sunshine to 
throw easily, with emphasis on form. 
The temptation to extend himself for 
distance is rigidly curbed until weath- 
er conditions and the right amount 
of form work have prepared him for 
extended effort. 

“When he is ready for trials, pre- 
cautions are taken to have his ap- 
proach properly marked off. From 
the starting mark his run begins 
easily, and speed is acquired gradually 
until the maximum is reached ap- 
proximately at the point where the 
cross-step is made, a distance of about 
fifteen feet from the scratch line. 

“Work for the week previous to a 
meet usually consists of two fairly 
hard days, Monday and Wednesday, 
but a program slightly under maxi- 
mum on Tuesday and Thursday. 
Light warm-up work on the javelin 
and plenty of running and jumping 
are taken these days. Friday no work 
is done, or possibly very light running 
if weather conditions are very favor- 
able. Should the arm or back show 
soreness, a complete rest is taken for 
three or four days before the meet. 

“After careful examination of the 
footing, air currents and prevailing 
weather conditions, Rinehart takes a 
snappy warm-up, and measures off his 
take-off. Several throws are made, 
gradually increasing in distance, say 
170, 180, 190 feet. When his turn 
comes to make his trial, he takes his 
starting position with the javelin arm 
extending backward and the point 
straight ahead in the direction of the 
throw. The javelin is grasped diago- 
nally in the palm of his hand with the 
palm up. It is held firmly, but the 
entire body is relaxed. A slightly 
crouched position is assumed, with 
the left arm extended in the direction 
of the throw. 

“Then he starts slowly and gradu- 
ally attains maximum speed at the 
point where he eases into his cross- 
step. As the cross-step starts the 
javelin hand begins to turn and at the 
point where the reverse is started 
the arm is coming up in position for 
the throw. The body is inclined back- 
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TORO builds a complete line 
of Grass-Cutting Equipment 


JOURNAL 





a TORO machine that will do the work efficiently, quickly and economically. TORO pre- 


N: matter how large or how small an area of lawn you have to maintain, there is 


cision standards in material and workmanship assure dependable trouble-free service. This 
is proved by their use on over 2600 golf courses and on the grounds of the most prominent group 


of universities in this country. 


The Toro Park Special is a 30-inch power mow- 
er with cutting capacity of 4 to 6 acres a day. Of 
simple design, exceedingly easy to handle, it is 
the most economical for cutting large areas un- 
broken by obstructions. 


The Toro Park Junior. A 22-inch power mower 
with the same Toro motor as the Park Special 
30-inch machine. For cutting around close 
places and doing a clean job once over, the Park 
Junior has no equal. 


Silver Flash Hand Mower. Built like a watch, 


light running, light weight, clean cutting, a me- 


Toro Manufacturing Co., wixxearolis. 


Distributing agencies strategically located in the following cities: 


Boston Jacksonville Indianapolis 
New York : Syracuse Detroit 
Philadelphia Cleveland Chicago 


chanical work of art and a wonderful mower to 
handle. Every college should have a full set. 


Toro Universal Tractor. For those schools 
wanting a high grade tractor built up to Toro 
standards of workmanship, we recommend the 
Toro Universal. Built complete with wide 
wheels, spikes, Crown fenders, high tension 
magneto, clutch brake, automatic governor, 
large size automobile steering wheel. 


Write today for beautiful thirty-two page illus- 
trated catalog, showing all types of machinery for 
constructing and maintaining large areas of turf. 


SNELLING AVENUE 
MINN. 


Kansas City Los Angeles Toronto 
Des Moines San Francisco Caleney 
Dallas Buenos Aires 
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Fifth Annual 


SUMMER 
SCHOOL 


for Coaches 


at 


Oregon State 
College 


Corvallis, Oregon 


All Day Every Day for 
Two Weeks from 


June 17 to June 29 





Football by Paul J. Schissler, Head 
Coach, Oregon State 


Basketball by A. T. “Slats” Gill, 
Basketball Coach, Oregon State 


Track and Training by Archie 
Hahn, Assistant Trainer and 
Track Coach of Princeton Uni- 


versity 


Wrestling, boxing, athletic ad- 
ministration and physical educa- 
. tion courses will be given. 


Combine business with pleasure 
in the 
Vacation Playground of the 
Northwest 


For further information 


write to 


Dean M. Ellwood Smith 


Oregon State College 
Corvallis, Oregon 
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ward and sideward with the legs 
slightly bent. Up to this time the 
body has been relaxed as much as pos- 
sible and the javelin has been held 
in a straight line. Then with all his 
strength he hurls himself into the re- 
verse as the javelin sweeps high and 
in straight line over his shoulder, 
pointed at an angle to get proper con- 
tact with the grip and the thumb on 
the under side. The force is applied 
in a straight line through the javelin 
and a final wrist snap is used to get 
the complete follow-up. This leaves 
him landing on his right foot with 
his eyes following the javelin and his 
left arm and leg used as balances to 
throw him at right angles to the 
scratch line. 

“Before each throw his mind goes 
over the most important and difficult 
factors of the event.” 


Suggested precautions by E. C. 
Hayes: 

“Keep the javelin straight in line at 
all times. 

“Don’t start out too fast. 

“Avoid all jerky movements. 

“Have the sweep of the arm directly 
over the shoulder. 

“Keep the thumb on the under side 
of the javelin and all the fingers in 
contact with the grip. 

“Stay relaxed until the final effort 
is made, follow through and keep your 
balance.” 

Ray Goode of McKendree College 
held the world’s high school record 
for the javelin from 1921 to 1924. 
During his high school competition he 
threw his right arm out and was 
forced to begin throwing with his left 
arm. In spite of this he has become 
one of the five leading college throw- 
ers and is undoubtedly the best south- 
paw in America. For fifteen minutes 
he held the national record at Chicago 
in the semi-final try-outs for the 
Olympics. His throw of 209 feet, 7 
inches was beaten by Bartlett of Al- 
bion. 

Goode begins his run slowly and 
gradually increases his speed until he 
reaches the point for the cross-step—- 
a run of about sixty feet. This run 
gives him enough speed for the reverse 
without a loss of the necessary snap 
that makes the throw effective. Goode 
has so perfected this cross-step that it 
does not shorten his stride or reduce 
his speed. Neither does he begin the 
reverse until time for the javelin to 
be released. 

When he reaches a mark about fif- 
teen feet from the finish, he leans 
backward and holds tense the muscles 
of his back, chest and throwing arm. 
The left arm, instead of being ex- 
tended at full length, is held with the 
elbow bent and close to his side, the 
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hand being about fifteen inches from 
the shoulder. This position gives his 
thrust a snap instead of a full sweep 
and enables him to throw the weight 
of his entire body, as well as his arm 
muscles, into the heave. 

Goode’s unusual speed, the snappy 
delivery, the quick reverse and the 
use of entire weight of his body en- 
able him to obtain a greater distance 
than that achieved by many other 
throwers. After much practice he has 
learned to spin the javelin as he re- 
leases it. This eliminates the vibra- 
tion which tends to reduce the dis- 
tance. The force of Goode’s reverse 
and the snap of his delivery usually 
throw him from his feet. 


Coach Chester M. Destler of the 
College of the Ozarks outlines the 
methods used in training Glenn Rice, 
as follows: 


“First of al!, a word for Rice’s tem- 
perament: He is not the robust type 
of athlete, 2ithough well-proportioned 
and muscled. Instead, he is more akin 
to the high-strung, nervous race horse 
which rapidly becomes stale if over- 
worked. He is sensitive, more so than 
any other athlete that I have known. 
In addition, he possesses a full share 
of the competitive spirit, doing better 
in competition than in practice as a 
rule, especially in the javelin. I hold 
his high-strung, nervous temperament 
responsible for this, as well as a cer- 
tain amount of personal pride. 

“In training Rice for his events, 
great care was taken not to overwork 
him. Because of the fact that he did 
the broad jump and ran the 100 yard 
dash in addition, his work for the 
week and day was carefully arranged 
so that he would leave the field each 
day before he was tired and before 
he wished to stop throwing. His 
weight when he was in his best con- 
dition was 162 pounds, and because 
of a tendency to fall below this I had 
him report his weight constantly. 
When he was under 162 pounds I gen- 
erally lessened his work, at times mak- 
ing him take a day off; and occasion- 
ally, I prescribed chocolate malted 
milks. 

“Another factor in his training was 
the constant care to help him build 
up a reserve of nervous energy for 
competition. In addition to watching 
his weight carefully and taking care 
not to overwork him, I advised him to 
lie down and relax fifteen minutes or 
half an hour each day at noon or after 
lunch. Also I did not permit him to 
do his best in practice more than once 
a week in each event, and then not on 
the same day—generally on Wednes- 
day and Thursday. 

“In practice Rice did his running 
first, working on the 100 yard dash, 
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No 2 in a series of informative 
4 


books written expressly for the 
United States Rubber Company by suc- 
cessful basketball coaches. 








“Offense” 


Send for this FREE book “Defense” and 
—\ “Tournament Play” 


get 7 \ BY Ashmore, Ruby and Reinhart 


: “Offense, Defense and Tournament Play” is a 
Lhe \ clear, timely analysis of these three important 
\ angles of the game, written jointly by three success- 
ful coaches. Novel observations are sandwiched in 
between colorful descriptions of the proved funda- 
mentals that are the real basis of winning play. 
Note the partial list of chapter-headings on this 
page. 
James N. Ashmore, coach of the University of North 
Carolina, gives an interesting word picture of the mental 
side of tournament play and relates some “do’s” and 
“‘don’ts”’ that spell success. His article is called ‘‘Han- 
dling a Basketball Team Prior to and Through a Tourna- 
ment.” 
J. Craig Ruby, coach of the University of Illinois, em- 
phasizes the need for properly adjusting the system to 
the individual player. 
W. J. Reinhart, coach of the University of Oregon, 
describes how proper schooling in fundamentals leads to 
a strong defense. 
A free copy of this book will be sent to any coach 
on request. Simply clip the coupon or drop us a 
line. Other books will follow. Please indicate on 
the coupon if you desire the complete series. 





A few chapters are: 


Deciding the type of piay. 
System versus the individual. 





Before the tournament starts. 


Trade Mark 


How a favorite was outsmarted. 
The importance of rest. 
The mental attitude. 


Basket shooting. 








The stride United States Rubber Company 

a —= a 1790 Broadway, New York City 

The dribble. 7 

. . ae Gentlemen: 

Se aR eee See (0 Please send me “Offense, Defense and Tournament 

Play.” 
Published by United States Rubber Company (© I should like to have the complete series. 
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Gill 
Products 


This is the time to order your 
track suits, warm up garments, 
shoes and your field equipment, 
Bailey & Himes service on 
track equipment is the best. 
Send your orders in to us for 
professional service. 


GILL JAVELINS 
Official Javelin ..................... $5.05 
Practice Javelin ..................... 3.75 


Official Javelin Shaft............ 3.00 
Official Women's Javelin 
RARER ne neroeme: 2.50 


GILL DISCUS 


Official Discus ........................ $6.50 
Women’s Official Discus... 6.15 
Junior Discus ........................ 6.15 
GILL SELECTED 
VAULTING POLES 


18’ Selected Pole... $8.00 
16’ Selected Poolle.................. 6.75 
14’ Selected Pole.............. .. 6.35 
12’ Selected Poolle................. 6.00 


. USABLE POLES 
6P Usable Pole......... $3.35 
4P Usable Pole... 3.15 
2P Usable Pole..................... 3.00 


GILL SHOES 
The perfected Gill Shoe. Write 


to us today for samples. 


—=——..] 


Bailey & Himes 


Athletic Equipment 
Champaign, Illinois 


Chicago Office—109 N. Wabash Ave. 
Room 313 








and then rested before going to the 
javelin. On Mondays he limbered up 
with short throws and worked on the 
various points of form, closing with 
five or six throws of fair distance. 
On Tuesdays and Thursdays, when he 
threw the javelin on those days, he 
threw ten or fifteen times, about 150 
to 160 feet, working on the coordina- 
tion of his run with the throw. On 
Wednesdays, after warming up, he 
threw three or five times for distance. 
Often, toward the end of the season, 
throwing on Thursday was omitted. 


“In regard to his form: He uses the 
so-called American style, turning 
the left shoulder at right angles to 
the board at the start of the throw 
and finishing with his right shoulder 
toward the board. His run on dry 
ground or turf was about forty-five 
yards, gathering speed gradually up 
to a mark sixteen feet from the board. 
He hit this with his right foot at good 
speed, his body beginning its lean 
back, executed a single cross-step and 
then began the throw as his left foot 
came forward and his right leg 
straightened. At this point his shoul- 
der reverse accelerated the arm ac- 
tion, his right hand and the javelin 
passing directly over the right shoul- 
der, and the right leg being straight- 
ened with a strong thrust down and 
back as the throw was completed with 
a snap of the wrist. The latter was 
practiced assiduously in order to gain 
complete control over the javelin as 
it left the hand. But the biggest fac- 
tor in the success of Rice’s throw was 
his powerful shoulder reverse timed 
so as to take advantage of the motion 
of the body forward and of the leg 
drive already begun. In order to get 
the best advantage of the leg drive, 
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Glenn Rice, College of the Ozarks 
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I discouraged a leg reverse. Instead, 
the right foot was brought forward 
after the javelin left the hand, and 
was placed about six inches from the 
board in order to check the motion 
of the body forward. Another im- 
portant factor in the distance obtained 
was Glenn’s maintenance of the speed 
of the run—a fairly quick, but not 
fast, and easy run—throughout the 
cross-step. In the cross-step, also, the 
line of the run was maintained, in- 
stead of veering off to the left, so that 
the tendency to throw slightly to the 
right of the body was overcome. 

“In my opinion, the correct timing 
of the shoulder reverse with the leg 
drive and the body throw forward, 
while the speed of the run was main- 
tained, was the most important fac- 
tor in his form. Added to it, and just 
as important, if not more so, was his 
competitive spirit. 

“I add these facts regarding his 
personal description: Rice’s height is 
about five feet, ten inches. He holds 
the Arkansas State Intercollegiate 
records for the javelin and broad 
jump: 182 feet, 4 inches in the for- 
mer; 23 feet, 9 inches in the latter. 
He took third place in each event in 
the Drake Relays last spring: 181 feet 
in the former; 22 feet, 1014 inches in 
the latter. In the N. C. A. Meet in 
Chicago, June, 1928, he threw the 
javelin 204 feet, 9 inches, taking third 
place, and took fourth place in the 
broad jump with 23 feet, 5% inches. 
He was clocked three times in 10 
seconds in meets last spring in the 
100 yard dash.” 

Hines of Georgetown University is 
not large for a javelin thrower, but 
because of the marvelous development 
of his shoulders and right arm he has 
become one of the best competitors in 
the country. He is about five feet, 
eight inches in height and weighs 160 
pounds. 

In making his throw, he starts 
about ninety feet back of the foul 
line. Keeping the spear below the 
waist, he begins his run slowly and 
with a peculiar hop, gradually increas- 
ing his momentum until, when within 
about twenty feet of the foul line, he 
puts on a burst of speed, at the same 
time gradually bringing his arm and 
the upper part of his body as far back 
as possible. Instead of the snap 
throw which is prevalent in small 
men, Hines seems to drive solely with 
his arm and body, and leaps through 
the air in so doing. Hines believes 
that the javelin should attain a height 
of at least sixty feet in the air. Dur- 
ing the training season, he practices 
twice a week, striving usually for 
form rather than for distance. 
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Doremus Gymnasium 


Rockne-Meanwell School for Athletic Coaches 


JULY 1st TO 13th 


WASHINGTON AND LEE 
UNIVERSITY 


Lexington, Virginia 


Twelve days of intensive training in basketball 


and football. 


For All Information Address 


BUSINESS MANAGER OF ATHLETICS 
Box 891 


Dr. Meanwell LEXIN GTON, VIRGINIA Knute Rockne 
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eS MOMeS, 10wv. 
The eyes of the athletic world hayturn 
for 1929. Founded twenty yearsKo b 
eminent among all relay gang in 
Annual Drake Relays will bé&eld 
nd 27. Twenty-five hundr@ ath 
versities, colleges and high gools 
an outstanding event. Rtord: 
Stars of America’s Olfpic 
World and American gord: 
of the track are to qnpet 
this crowning eppt of 


Des Moines 
Welcomes You! 





On behalf of the City of Des 
Moines, the Greater Des Moines 
Committee extends a welcome 
to the universities, colleges and 
high schools of America to the 
Drake Relays April 26-27. Iowa 
and Des Moines are proud of 
this outstanding athletic event 
of America and the world, and 
they will make every effort to 
have your stay here a happy and 
pleasant one. If we can be of 
any service to you, let us know. 


THE GREATER Des MOINES 
COMMITTEE 


- further infdnatic 
Director Qie § 


Drake Utvers 


Coliseum Building 











on the 
Relay Prd 


SPECIAL EVENTS: 
Yard Dash, 120-Yard Hig 
Hurdles, Two-Mile Run, 
High Jump, Broad Jump, 
Hop-Step-and-Jump, Pole 
Vault, 16-lb. Shot Put, Dis- 
cus Throw, Javelin Throw, 
Throw. 

UNIVERSITY SECTION: 40- 
Yard Relay, 880-Yard Relay, One- 
Mile Relay, Two-Mile Relay, Four- 
Mile Relay, Distance Medley Relay, 
480-Yard High Hurdle Shuttle Relay. 
COLLEGE SECTION: 880-Yard 
Relay, One-Mile Relay, Two-Milk 
Relay, Sprint Medley Relay. 880- 
Yard and One-Mile Relay for col- 
leges of the Iowa Intercollegiate 
Athletic Association. 

HIGH SCHOOL SECTION: (Sep- 
arate Relays for Class A and Class B 
Schools.) 440-Yard Relay, 880-Yard 
Relay, One-Mile Relay, Two-Milc 
Relay. 


Hamme 








Henry Canby of Iowa 
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avturned toward the Drake Relays 
rsgo by John L. Griffith and pre- 
ung in America, the Twentieth 
bd@eld in Des Moines April 26 
Ir@ athletes from leading uni- 

1 Pools will make the Relays 
Rords are bound to fall. 

epic Team, holders of 

1 #ords, new Mercuries 

)d@ipete. Don’t miss 

epnt of the year. 


fdnation, write 
hie Solem, 
wersity 


our 
rations for 
A elays Now! 


Reservations for hotel ac- 

commodations during the 

Relays should be made at 

once to assure you the kind 

you desire. A convention 

city, Des Moines hotels are 
accustomed to handling large num- 
bers of visitors and will be able to 
furnish you the finest accommoda- 
tions possible. It is well, however, 
to send in your reservations as early 
as possible. The Headquarters Chair- 
man, Drake Relay Committee, will be 
pleased to make reservations for you 
and your team. 


Railroads have granted special round 
trip rates of fare-and-one-half for 
the Drake Relays. 





City of Opportunity 
for Young Men 


Des Moines is one of the fastest 
growing cities of America, an 
energetic and cultured commu- 
nity—a young man’s city—a city 
of opportunity for the man of 
ability. 


Capital of the wealthiest agricul- 
tural state, Des Moines has 400 
factories employing 10,000 per- 
sons —135 jobbing houses — 54 
home insurance companies in- 
cluding 14 life insurance com- 
panies—one of the greatest pub- 
lishing centers of America. 


Learn about Des Moines! 
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Jack Elder of Notre 


Dame 
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Coaching 
School 


FURMAN 
UNIVERSITY 


FOOTBALL 
BASKETBALL 
TRACK 


JULY 22 - AUGUST 4 


Four National Figures 
Championship Winners 


Bill Alexander 


Georgia Tech 
Football 


Wallace Wade 
University of Alabama 
Football 


Frances A. Schmidt 


University of Arkansas 
Basketball 


Clyde Littlefield 
University of Texas 


Track 


City advantages and 
conveniences 
Near summer resorts 


Good roads 
Come where it’s cool. 


For bulletin, write 
COACH T. B. (“DAD”) AMIS, 


FURMAN UNIVERSITY 
Greenville, S. C. 
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Carrying Football 
to Mexico 


By Dr. M.S. Bennett 


University of the South 


proached nearer to my destination 

on my. recent trip to Mexico, 
whither I had been sent by the Na- 
tional Football Coaches Association in 
the interests of American football, I 
should begin to experience certain 
misgivings as to my reception. 

The truth is that I knew little of 
Mexico and the Mexican people. There 
were certain questions that I wanted 
very much to have answered before I 
began the task of inducting the young 
men into the nature and value of foot- 
ball. Were the Mexicans a_ sport 
loving people? Was there to be found 
an interest in sport for sport’s sake, 
or was there only an interest in sport 
as a spectacle? 

I had hardly crossed the border, 
however, before my misgivings began 
to take wings, because a glance from 
the car windows revealed an open field 
and—soccer goal posts! In a very 
short time there was another, and, 
more than this, the familiar post, 
backboard and iron ring of a basket- 
ball court. I found afterward that 
soccer and basketball were the pre- 
vailing forms of sport. In the City of 
Mexico itself, almost every vacant 
space was equipped for one or both of 
these splendid sports. 

Besides these, I soon learned, tennis 
has made remarkable strides in popu- 
larity during the last two years, 
owing to the zeal and perseverance of 
Senor Eduardo Mestre, President of 
the Mexican Lawn Tennis Associa- 
tion. Only two years ago, the Club, 
Deportivi Chapultepec, was started 
and today this has nine hundred mem- 
bers of whom two hundred are 
women. The twenty-seven courts of 
the club were all occupied when I 
visited the establishment. The club 
is now projecting an arena with a ca- 
pacity of 8,000 seats. There is no 
doubt of the fact that the visit of 
America’s great tennis ace, William 
T. Tilden, gave a wonderful impetus 
to the growth of tennis in Mexico. 
Mr. Tilden, himself, made a fine im- 
pression upon all with whom he came 
in contact. The Mexicans speak to 


I was only natural that as I ap- 


this day of his wonderful skill and of 
his patience and tact in teaching the 
younger people the game. 
Basketball came into Mexico 
through the agency of a Mr. Williams, 


who brought the first ball and intro- 
duced the game. Today it is much in 
vogue, being played by both schools 
and clubs in many parts of the na- 
tion. When I visited the American 
school in the City of Mexico, I found 
the students in the midst of the bas- 
ketball tournament—both boys and 
girls. The climate favors the outdoor 
game, and interest in it is very keen 
among the young folk. On the munic- 
ipal playgrounds, which are arranged 
very much as we have them in the 
States, there are arrangements for 
tennis, basketball and volley ball. 

Among the colleges, so far as I! 
could discover, the only competition 
is in track. For this, by the way, 
there ought to be a great future in 
Mexico since my study of the physi- 
cal characteristics of the young Mexi- 
cans revealed exceptional adaptability. 
It may be noted just here that my best 
high jumper at the University of the 
South, was young Manuel de Martino, 
of Mexico City. There is likewise 
great interest in track among the 
clubs, where, rather strange to say, the 
training hour is seven in the morning. 
The Mexicans also practice football 
at this hour, having surprised me by 
asking me to attend a practice at that 
time and having been themselves sur- 
prised, I think, when I promptly said 
I would be there. 

I found upon investigation that 
football was first introduced into 
Mexico by a young Mexican, Raoul 
Debresa, who attended the Brooklyn 
Polytechnic School, and upon his re- 
turn organized two teams for the pur- 
pose of giving an exhibition. This 
first game was played some time in 
October, 1896, at Jalapa in the state 
of Vera Cruz. Of this game, Mr. 
Debresa, who was very enthusiastic 
over my undertaking, gave me a most 
amusing account. The year 1896 was 
in the era of the “flying wedge,” 
which old players remember with pain 
to this very day. Among certain 
classes in Mexico, a large “banjo” 
mustache, one with long curling ends, 
is much admired. One of the partici- 
pants in this pioneer game was 
adorned with an especially noteworthy 
mustache when the game started, but, 
after the first wedge, he found that 
half of it had been lost in the scuffle. 
The other half had then to be shaved 
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off before hestilities could be re- 
sumed. After this, it was evidently 
decided that the game was too costly, 
and the sport was not resumed until 
two years ago when a group of Mexi- 
can boys who had been at school in 
the States, endeavored to establish it 
once more, but without much success. 

In the spring of 1928, General 
Palmer E. Pierce, the President of the 
National Amateur Athletic Federa- 
tion of the United States, visited Mex- 
ico. Learning of his presence in their 
country, two young men, Roberto 
Noriega and Reynaldo Horcasitas, 
called upon him and expressed their 
desire to get football really started in 
the colleges of Mexico. General 
Pierce extended to them an invitation 
to attend the meeting of the Associa- 
tion held in New Orleans this last win- 
ter. This invitation they gladly ac- 
cepted, and my visit to Mexico was 
the outcome. 

Just here I must say that I wish I 
had time in which to tell something 
of the impressions I received during 
my all too short stay in Mexico. It 
may be that Mexico learned something 
of football from me—I hope it did— 
but certainly I learned something of 
Mexico. Every moment of the jour- 
ney after I had crossed the border was 
full of interest. The train itself—its 
armored car and attendant soldiers, 
its Pullman first class coach, its sec- 
ond class and its third class, which 
we should call a “box car’”—and the 
Indians about the station all excited 
interest. From the windows of the 
train, many things attracted atten- 
tion. Everywhere one saw what cor- 
responds to the Model T Ford in Mexi- 
co. This, however, is an animal 
known as a burro. He is used exten- 
sively for both freight and passenger 
service. Sometimes nothing can be 


seen of him because of his load which. 


completely envelops him as he plods 
along. 

The fantastic forms of various 
cacti, the little plastered huts and the 
larger houses made of adobe, were 
alike interesting to a stranger like 
myself. But to me the crowning reve- 
lation of the trip to Mexico was the 
city itself. Its spacious boulevards, 
its parks, its old monastic establish- 
ments, its theatres, its cafés, and 
above all its charming people quite 
captivated at least one gringo from 
the northern republic. However, time 
forbids me to speak further of these 
things except to say that the generous 
hospitality which met me on every 
side from the most charming people 
one can imagine made upon me an in- 
effaceable impression. 

To get back to football, I found that 
there had been organized a federation 
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of five teams. Three of these teams 
were from clubs, such as El Deportivi, 
the president of which, Senor Villa- 
real, had played football at St. Luke’s 
School in Pennsylvania, when Fred 
Gillender from the University of 
Pennsylvania was coaching there. An- 
other was known as the American 
team and consisted of boys from the 
States, some of whom were graduates 
of colleges. Then there was a team 
from the Military College, and an- 
other from the University. Besides 
being the manager of his club, Senor 
Villareal was the President of the 
Federation. I may say just here, that 
the Commandant of the Naval School 
informed me that though he had only 
sixty boys, his school would have a 
good team this year. 

Among all these teams there was 


. practically no equipment—uniforms, 


pads, etc. Each man was supposed to 
furnish his own equipment if he had 
any. The only thing provided as a 
safeguard was a rule that the Federa- 
tion must pay for medical attention to 
the injured. One of the first things 
I did was to insist that no one should 
play who did not have some protection 
against injury. 

There was no such thing as an ath- 
letic association in the University, 
and no organization through which 
support and control might be secured. 
The great value of an efficient ath- 
letic organization was one of the 
things most profoundly impressed 
upon young Noriega by the New Or- 
leans meeting. “What a great thing,” 
he remarked, “would something like 
this be for Mexico! To have every 
section of our country represented in 
a meeting like this, where every one 
is harmoniously working toward a 
common end!” The idea, therefore, 
which he carried back to Mexico in 
company with his friend Horcasitas 
was far more extensive than mere in- 
struction in football—he looked also 
toward the building up of a strong 
national collegiate organization such 
as we have in the States. 

Let me comment here upon the 
hearty reception given to these boys 
in New Orleans. After they had been 
introduced to the Association by Gen- 
eral Pierce, they were taken into the 
coaches’ meeting where they were cor- 
dially received. It was a common 
sight to see Rockne, or Warner, or 
Shaughnessy or some other coach, 
helping them to fill their notebooks 
with plays or notes of instruction. 
Their interest was so keen, their ap- 
prehension of football principles so 
ready that the coaches unanimously 
decided that it would pay to send 
some coach back home with them to 
extend the teaching they had received. 
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better play. A good season to you... 
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a deserved reputation for hard hitting; 
for the 1928 season he was second to 
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| The coaches therefore passed the fol- 
| lowing resolution: 
“New Orleans, Louisiana, 
“December 29, 1928. 
“Whereas, This organization has 
| been honored by the visit of 
| 





Roberto Noriega and Reynaldo 

Horcasitas of the University of 
| Mexico, who have asked us for aid 
| in the development of the game of 
| football in their great country, and 
“Whereas, This organization is 
| deeply sensible of this honor which 
| has been conferred upon it by their 
| visit and of the spirit of friendship 
| and goodwill of which it gives un- 
| mistakable evidence, and 
| “Whereas, We believe that con- 
tests between teams made up of the 
young men of the universities of 
| Mexico and those of the United 
| States would tend to make us know 
| each other better, and would pro- 
| mote that fine and lasting friend- 
ship characteristic of the athletic 
field, 

“Now, Therefore, Be it Resolved: 

As an expression of the goodwill and 
respect which every one of us bears 
towards the people of our great 
southern neighbor, represented by 
.our guests, that every institution 
represented in this organization 
| and the coaching thereof, extend 
| such aid as may be asked for and 
| that ways and means be devised 
that we may have the privilege of 
sending a football coach to be se- 
lected by the President of this or- 
ganization to the University of 
Mexico for a period of two weeks’ 
instruction, at such time as may 
suit the convenience of that uni- 
versity. 


“Signed, 

“Henry Schulte, University of Ne- 

braska, Lincoln, Nebraska. 

“W. H. Spaulding, Southern 

Branch, University of California, 
Los Angeles, California. 
“M. S. Bennett, University of the 
South, Sewanee, Tennessee. 
“Clyde Littlefield. University of 
Texas, Austin, Texas. 

“Dan E. McGugin, Vanderbilt Uni- 

versity, Nashville, Tennessee. 

“The resolutions were enthusiastic- 
ally adopted, and the President later 
appointed Dr. Bennett of the Uni- 
versity of the South to go to Mexico 
City, representing the Association, to 
be of any assistance he could to the 
Mexicans in establishing American 
football,”’ reads the report of the sec- 
retary of this Association. 

The following is an account from a 
newspaper of Mexico City, El Uni- 
versal, January 22, 1929: 

“Interview of Pres. Portes Gil with 
Dr. Bennett. 
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“The President revealed himself to 
be a sportsman. He showed a 
thorough familiarity with Dr. Ben- 
nett’s activities in Mexico and de- 
clared himself highly pleased with the 
interest the students of the universi- 
ties and preparatory schools were 
taking in football. He assured his 
caller that the sport would receive his 
fullest cooperation. He promised to 
call together the rectors of various 
universities throughout Mexico and 
organize an intercollegiate athletic as- 
sociation. Dr. Bennett urged that it 
be affiliated with the National Col- 
legiate Athletic Association of the 
United States and the President 
agreed with him on the wisdom of the 
course. He expressed pleasure that 
contact had at last been effected be- 
tween the university elements of 
Mexico and the United States on the 


basis of sports and predicted that it 


would have a lasting influence and 
make for great benefits. He also 
spoke with a keen anticipation about 
international football games. 

“‘The interest and enthusiasm of 
the boys of the University of Mexico 
for American football,’ Dr. Bennett 
told the President ‘have amazed and 
delighted me. There is no question 
but that they are adapted by tempera- 
ment and spirit, as well as by physi- 
que, to take up this virile sport, but 
it should be under faculty control and 
direction just as it is in the United 
States, and to this end I respectfully 
urge you to call together the rectors 
of the various universities in Mexico 
and have them organize an intercol- 
legiate athletic association. The next 
step would be for the faculties to lay 
down the rules and regulations for 
participation in football. Their or- 
ganization should be affiliated with 
the National Collegiate Athletic Asso- 


.ciation of the United States. The 


reason why football should be under 
faculty direction is that it is essen- 
tially a university and preparatory 
school sport.’ 

“President Portes Gil promptly de- 
clared himself in agreement with the 
noted coach and, said that he would 
confer at an early date with the Min- 
ister of Public Instruction, Ezequiel 
Padilla, and that he would lay stress 
on Dr. Bennett’s suggestions. 

““T hope that American football has 
come to Mexico to stay,’ he said, ‘and 
you may be assured that I will give 
it my utmost cooperation. I quite 
agree with you that it should have its 
place in the curriculum of the uni- 
versities and preparatory schools and 
that its educational value will be very 
great. Please give my thanks to the 
National Association of Football 
Coaches of the United States for send- 
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ing you on this friendly mission to 
Mexico.’ 

“The President then told Dr. Ben- 
nett of what he had done to give his 
native state, Tamaulipas, organized 
sports. He said that he had organized 
interstate track meets with Coahulia 
and Nuevo Leon, and that he saw that 
sports would help much to implant 
culture, as well as health, among his 
people. 

“Dr. Bennett yesterday afternoon 
gave his final lesson in American foot- 
ball to the squad at the University of 
Mexico. It topped off a full day for 
him. He began at 6:30 a. m., coach- 
ing the squad of one of the prepara- 
tory schools. When the practice was 
over at the National Stadium, the 
squad gave him a cheer and carried 
him around the field on _ their 
shoulders. 

“His mission to Mexico, which 
promptly became quasidiplomatic, 
grew out of a resolution passed at the 
annual conference of football coaches 
at New Orleans last month, proposed 
by Dan McGugin, the coach of the 
Vanderbilt University. It provided 
that a coach be sent to Mexico to give 
two weeks’ instruction in American 
football there. The action of the 
Football Coaches Association recipro- 
cated the presence in New Orleans of 
Reynaldo Horcasitas and Roberto 
Noriega, in representation of the 
University of Mexico.” 

Universidad Nacional 
De Mexico 

Rectoria January 30, 1929 
Mr. B. F. Finney 
President of the University of the 

South, 

Sewanee, Tenn., U. S. A. 
My dear Sir: 

I am in receipt of your telegram 

commending Doctor Bennett, and in 


reply state that his valuable co-opera-: 


tion is highly appreciated by this 
University. 

His skill and enthusiasm has lent a 
decided impetus to American Football 
in Mexico, which we hope will result 
in a thorough development of this 
sport among us. 

Very truly yours, 
Antonio W. Leal. 

I reached Mexico during the holi- 
day season, and it was impossible, 
therefore, to reach the assembled stu- 
dent body of the University. I did, 
however, get together a strong group 
of young men who were very anxious 
to learn something of the game, and 
later, by means of the radio, I got in 
touch with a very large number of 
others. Those who came out for prac- 
tice were given special lessons in 
tackling, blocking, following the ball, 
etc. In addition, the formations they 
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knew were revised and corrected. In 
two days, they had learned to tackle 
remarkably well. They proved to be 
especially adapted to catching passes 
—in fact they all excelled in those ele- 
ments requiring the use of the hands, 
at which they all seemed adepts. 

One of the first things that had to 
be corrected was a tendency to blame 
each other for mistakes, and to fail 
to accept one leadership. Each man 
wanted his suggestion adopted. It 
seemed to me also that the sonorous 
language was rather too stately for 
signals, making them come too slowly. 
At the American school, there were 
about 800 boys and of this number 66 
were out playing football a week af- 
ter my first lecture there. In this 
lecture, I described Mr. Warner’s 
triple pass behind the line, and, when 
I saw them playing as above men- 
tioned, one of these teams was execut- 
ing it as well as I have ever seen it 
done. The Mexicans are remarkably 
quick in their movements, especially in 
handling the ball, and when they learn 
to throw as well as they catch, they 
will be capable of playing a sensa- 
tional “open” game. 

Everywhere I found an eager re- 
ception for the game. I coached teams 
of one sort or another, at various 
times of the day—one at 6 a. m.—and 
lectured until 10 o’clock at night. 
Never have I had more interested 
pupils. Many of them were in their 
street clothes, which were ill adapted 
to such use, but there they were, 
ready to take what came. An incident 
of the last practice of the University 
boys will illustrate this. One of the 
backs took the ball and started but 
was smothered. I heard an ominous 
sound from the pile-up and was not 
surprised to find his leg broken. The 
point is that there was no excitement. 
He was carried off the field, but the 
game went on as if nothing happened. 
There is no doubt about the fact that 
the Mexican boy has three prime re- 
quisites of a good football player— 
speed, alertness of mind and pluck. 

Interest in the game was not, how- 
ever, confined to students and young 
boys, but was shared by their “Pas- 
tors and Masters” as well. These all 
seemed to appreciate the value of the 
game as a coalescing influence 
throughout the country, and expressed 
themselves as determined to do all 
that may be possible to extend it. The 
President of the University received 
me very cordially, as evidenced by his 
letter of January 30. The President 
of Mexico, Portes Gil, who has the ap- 
pointing power in the different state 
institutions, was greatly impressed 
by my mission and said he intended 
to call all the rectors together for the 
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Field Hockey, Hand Ball. . 





- all Free at 
D & M dealers or write direct. 











A PERMANENT 


ALL STEEL 
GRANDSTAND 








An all-steel grandstand gives an 
assurance of absolute safety. Steel 
will not burn, or deteriorate under 
the action of the weather. 

A Pittsburgh-Des Moines all-steel 


grandstand provides— 


A MAXIMUM SEATING CAPACITY 
for any available area 


AT A MINIMUM COST 


Ask us about the many advantages 
of an all-steel grandstand and also 
about our time payment plan. 


Pittsburgh-Des Moines 
Steel Company 


49 Neville Is., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
New York Des Moines 











Second Annual 


BIBLE-SCHMIDT 
COACHING 


SCHOOL 


—_— 
Corpus Christi, Texas 
AUGUST 5 to 17 


Inclusive 
A complete course in Football will 
be given by Dana X. Bible, formerly 
head coach at Texas A & M, now 
head football coach at Nebraska U. 
Basketball will be given by Francis 
X. Schmidt, formerly basketball and 
football coach at Arkansas U, now 
head coach at Texas Christian Uni- 
versity. 
Both recognized as leaders, and as 
builders of championship teams. 
Enrollment fee, $25; entitling entrant 
to either or both courses. 

Address: 


J. N. ASKEY, Manager 
P. O. Box No. 935 
Corpus Christi, Texas 
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purpose of realizing Noriega’s dream 
of a great organization similar to the 
National Coaches’ Association, and 
expressed his sincere thanks for 
their kindness in sending an envoy to 
Mexico. 

There can be no doubt of the fact 
that Mexico is sport conscious. The 
interest in sport is keen, and the peo- 
ple really desire to take part instead 
of merely, looking on. The splendid 
climate lends itself admirably to the 
development of all branches of out- 
door sports. The people themselves 
are physically able. This is evidenced 
by the large number who have taken 
up such strenuous sports as tennis, 
basketball and soccer within the last 
few years. So I unhesitatingly pre- 
dict a great future for football in 
Mexico. 

I had been sent to teach football to 
the Mexicans, and, soon realizing that 
I could reach only a limited number 
by actual coaching, I determined to 
avail myself of the radio. To accom- 
plish this, I lectured every night to 
an audience, at the same time speak- 
ing before a microphone, through 
which I reached a much larger num- 
ber than those actually present, 
though these latter were never less 
than 150. , 

To attain the result I desired, it 
seemed to me that I must set forth 
clearly not merely theory and prac- 
tice but also the ethics of the game, 
and, in order to do this last, a certain 
amount of history was necessary. I 
accordingly began by showing how 
football found its way into England 
from Italy, which in turn had re- 
ceived it from Greece, how the game 
known as rugby originated at Rugby 
School where the first hero in football 
history earned his title to fame by 
picking up the ball and running with 
it. To this day the fellow who runs 
with the ball is still the hero of the 
game, even though sometimes he runs 
the wrong way with it. I tried to ac- 
count for the drastic prosciption of 
football by King Henry VI, who made 
it capital offense. I cited Stubb who 
in 1583 desciided football as a 
“bloody and murderous practice,” and 
I tried to show that, far from being 
anything of the kind, modern football 
is the king of manly sports. To do 
this, I followed the game from the 
eighteenth century, when it was first 
taken up by the schools, down to the 
year 1905 in this country, when it was 
again regarded by many people as a 
“bloody and murderous practice” 
which ought possibly be forbidden by 
the law and certainly by the college. 

I pointed out how football had been 
preserved through the influence of 
President Roosevelt, who, recognizing 
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the great possibilities of the game, 
called a meeting of representative col- 
leges, which succeeded in eliminating 
the chief’ abuses, and, as a result, 
evolved a game which is_ purely 
American. 

From this point it was easy to jus- 
tify my characterization of the game 
as the king of sports. I.pointed out 
to my audience the. ways in which 
football as we Americans play it today 
helps a boy become a man in the best 
meaning of the term. To play it, he 
must guard his body from all influ- 
ences that would make him unfit for 
life itself, or he cannot succeed as a 
football player. It is a mistake to 
speak of this as a “sacrifice.” There 
is no sacrifice in keeping the body 
clean and making it strong. Liquor 
and lewdness, gluttony and slothful- 
ness have no place in any young man’s 
life, and they are certain ruin to a 
football player. Football requires 
more character than it does physique. 
This I illustrated by citing the ex- 
amples of such men as “Chigger” 
Brown of Sewanee, who weighed 135 
pounds and was All-Southern half; 
Bill Spears of Vanderbilt, who, weigh- 
ing a little more than Brown, started 
out an invalid and became one of the 
country’s greatest quarterbacks; Jack 
Hedges of Pennsylvania, Kelley of 
Princeton, and others of this charac- 
ter. It was, however, not necessary 
to name many because I found right 
there in Mexico a man.who for four 
years had backed up the line at the 
Missouri School of Mines, and 
weighed only 125 pounds while he did 
it. 

I pointed out the curse to the game 
of betting on it, and recommended the 
Englishman’s idea of never betting on 
any game in which gentlemen are en- 
gaged. 

Possibly more than anything else, I 


hammered in the necessity of condi- 


tion. This wins always. Without it 
there is no chance against equals in 
strength. The man in condition can 
study better, can fight better, is more 
determined, can put forth all his 
strength. 

I showed how there is no game in 
which victory may be more startingly 
plucked out of defeat, if the courage 
and stamina and character of the los- 
ing eleven is intact. I told them of 
Cornell leading Pennsylvania, 11 to 0, 
at the end of the half, and Pennsyl- 
vania making two touchdowns in the 
last quarter and winning the game; 
of Princeton trailing Chicago, 20-14, 
backed up to her own goal with about 
a minute to play—a flashing pass—a 
desperate run and the final score, 
Princeton 21, Chicago 20. I told them 
of Riegels’ disastrous error, in the 
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California-Georgia Tech game, and of 
how he came back into the game to be 
a tower of strength to his team for 
the rest of the time, thus meeting 
with a high spirit a calamity that 
would have rendered a weaker soul ab- 
solutely useless. 

Whatever it may have been in the 
days of Mr. Stubbs, football today is 
a gentleman’s game and can rightly be 
played by no others. Crookedness is 
possible, foul play is possible and so 
is foul language, but gentlemen do not 
employ such tactics and the rules for- 
bid them. 

Then I emphasized the value and 
even the necessity of teamwork in the 
game, and the after effect of it in fit- 
ting men to coordinate their efforts 
with those of other men in the life 
that follows college and _ football 
games, when a man’s value to himself 
and to the community and state lies in 
his power to work with other men. 

Finally, I stressed the educational 
value of athletics. I insisted that 
every educational institution provide 
physical development as a _ regular 
part of its work as much as the study 
of chemistry or any other science. 
Over this training, the faculty should 
have the same supervision and control 
that it has in other matters pertain- 
ing to the development of students. 
This value has been clearly demon- 
strated. At Harvard in 1927, 81 per 
cent of the athletes in the class re- 
ceived their degrees, while of the non- 
athletes only 67 per cent graduated. 
The good student is the good athlete. 
However, I am sure that the full value 
of football as a developing agency can 
be appreciated only by those who 
recognize the fact—for it is a fact— 
that the physical prowess is largely a 
product of the spirit. The boy who 
learns at his mother’s knee to pray, 
and is not ashamed of it, who regards 
his soul as the captain of his body can, 
in the strength of his spirit, take that 
body anywhere and make it do any- 
thing. 

It was a matter of extreme gratifi- 
cation to me to see the audiences at 
these lectures grow each night, and to 
read the kind expressions about them 
which appeared in the papers. And 
then I was greatly touched, when at 
the end of the last practice with the 
University lads, after they had run 
three times around the track before 
dismissal, to have them gather around 
me and give fifteen “Rahs for Ben- 
nett”—Mexico’s first football cheers. 


An American reporter informed me 
that it was the first time he had seen 
an American cheered in Mexico. 
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“DOC” SPEARS, Minnesota’s great 
coach is considered one of the na- 
tion’s authorities on line play and 
was himself an All-American lineman 
at Dartmouth. 


FOOTBALL 


Ten days of intensive instruction in 
methods of coaching used by these suc- 
Classes each day, 8 


cessful coaches. 


A. M. to 5 P. M. 


The course will be divided equally be- 





GUS DORAIS was an all-American 
quarterback at Notre Dame and pro- 
duced one of the unbeaten major col- 
lege elevens of 1928, winning over 
Georgetown, Fordham, Loyola of New 
Orleans and Michigan State. 


FOOTBALL 


ALBION COLLEGE 
COACHING SCHOOL 


JUNE 17 to 27, 1929 


ALBION COLLEGE 
MICHIGAN 





GEORGE KEOGAN has brought bas- 
ketball at Notre Dame to the same 
high peak Rockne has developed foot- 
ball. His 1929 team beat Pennsylva- 
nia, Eastern Champions, Butler and 
Pittsburgh. 


BASKETBALL 


tween theory and practical work. All 
classes will be held in Kresge gym, the 
finest and most modern in Michigan. 


Practical demonstrations in football and 
track at Alumni Field complete in every 
detail with its baseball, football and 
practice fields, concrete and dirt tennis 
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courts, quarter-mile running track, etc. 


Albion, Michigan, a city of. ten thou- 
sand offers very reasonable living ex- 
penses, a fine golf course, good fishing 
and swimming, excellent shows and 
many additional entertainments for the 
visiting coaches. 


For further information, address: 


R. R. Daugherty, Dir. of Ath. 


Albion College, Albion, Mich. 








RALPH YOUNG is one of the best 
known track coaches in the middle 
west and has developed many of the 
outstanding stars. 


TRACK 
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Help Both 


Athlete - Spectator 


Hole digging is ended. En- 
ergy is saved. The best start- 
ing conditions always—indoors 
or outdoors, wet track or dry 
track. Best starting angle and 


solid support gives maximum 


Jack Elder, Notre Dame, tied 60 yards leg drive. Adjusted in six sec- 
world’s record of 61/5th seconds three : d 
times in one meet from Coach J. P. | onds; removed in two seconds. 


Nicholson's Starter. Makes coaching more pleasur- 
able. Will last many years. 








A beautiful device made of aluminum, steel and wood. Light in 
weight, easily handled. 


Required in Illinois Relays and Central Conference. 


“The greatest help to track athletes 
Sees | sin twenty years.” —T. E. Jones, track 


Ten Day Free Trial to coach, University of Wisconsin. 


Name 


aioe ! 
Institution PIU Nicholson Starter Co. 
a ~~ | Box 150 Notre Dame, Indiana 














SUMMER SCHOOL 


r 


Coaches, Directors and Teachers of 
Physical Education 
June 10 to July 19, 1929 











Courses for undergraduates in all sports, officiating in competitive 
games, medical supervision of athletes, business management of athletics 
and gymnastics. 


For graduates leading to the degree of master of Arts and Doctor of 
Philosophy in Physical Education are offered in all sports, and in hygiene, 
the principles of growth and measurements, student health, physiology, 
psychology of athletics and child welfare. 


Division of Physical Education 


State University of lowa, lowa City 
Paul E. Belting, Ph.D., Director 
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Promoting Track 
and Field Meets 


By George L. Simpson 


State Teachers College, Eau Claire, 
Wisconsin 


OT many years ago college 
N basketball was not self-sup- 

porting. Today, the crowds 
desiring to witness games cannot be 
accommodated. It is likewise possible 
to increase the popularity of track 
and field contests so that larger 
crowds will attend meets and give this 
activity the support it merits. 

Those of us who love track are per- 
fectly satisfied with the manner of 
conducting meets. We are “sold” on 
the interest of the sport. The general 
public, we must admit, reluctantly, is 
not so “keen” to attend meets, even 
conference meets. 

Last year at the Western Confer- 
ence meet, Major John L. Griffith 
placed me in charge of the javelin 
throw. During a casual conversation 
with the referee, Mr. Schulte, he sug- 
gested, and I carried out, the scheme 
used in the Olympic games of speed- 
ing up the event without hurrying the 
competitors. This, you probably 
know, is to have each competitor, one 
after the other, throw his own ap- 
proved javelin, properly labeled, and, 
after each contestant has made one 
throw, measuring the six best throws 
only. During the second flight, only 
three men had throws measured, be- 
cause the others either had made bet- 
ter throws or were not in the first six. 
In the finals, only a few measurements 
were needed, even though we meas- 
ured every doubtful distance. The 
time was thus cut in two, everyone 
was much pleased and interest was 


. increased. 


This experience prompted me to 
mail circulars to sixty of the leading 
track coaches in the country, most of 
whom responded with splendid sug- 
gestions outlining ways to create 
more interest in track events. This 
article is largely a compilation of the 
suggestions made by more than one 
coach, 

On one point everyone was agreed; 
namely, greater publicity of track ac- 
tivities must be had. My opinion of 
the best method to obtain this is to 
emphasize the individual almost to the 
exclusion of the arrangement and con- 
duct of the meets. The public follows 
an athlete who excels in competition, 
a man who does better under stress. 
Most of those who contributed to this 
article agreed that meets must be 
shortened. Long waits to accommo- 
date “prima donna” athletes or offi- 
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cials must be eliminated if track is to 
come into its own. Under no condi- 
tion, rain, shine, or sleet, must a 
schedule be abandoned. The public is 
willing to be educated. Are the track 
coaches and officials? A team unfor- 
tunate enough to report late for its 
turn must accept the penalty of being 
too late. .Promptness is paramount if 
track is to develop. 


More track and field meets should 


’ be held. A basketball team will play 


about sixteen times a year and a track 
team, with twice as long a season, 
competes less than half that number 
of times and has twice the number of 
members. Basketball is kept in the 
public’s eye and a track team is for- 
gotten. A track team should compete 
every week from February to the 
close of school. One of the prominent 
track mentors facetiously advised the 
purchase of mutuel machines and a 
betting license and prophesied the im- 
mediate occupation of the top place in 
the athletic world! 


Some of the specific recommenda- 
tions made are as follows: Better 
officials, especially announcers, must 
be trained. This does not take long. 
Officials must stay out of the lime- 
light. They are necessary evils. 
When not working, they should be in- 
structed to sit on seats provided for 
them. Where more than one finish 
line is used, two sets of finish line 
officials should be secured. Officials 
should wear white hats and be limited 
in number to the very minimum. 
Students used to help conduct the 
meet should be instructed to report 
ahead of time, given specific tasks and 
rehearsed in their accomplishment. 
The field must be kept clear. 

Progress boards should be provided, 
appropriately marked and furnished 
with a pointer to indicate the best per- 
formance. A colored letter of the 
school in the lead in each field event 
should be attached to the pointer. 
Flag markers should be used in the 
weight events and the broad jump. 
The ground should be marked clearly 
with arcs or lines. Weight events 
should be thrown in flights; i.e., all 
the contestants should throw and then 
only the number of places to be won 
plus one should be measured. This 
cuts the time of weight events in two. 
The three jumps should begin before 
the first track event. The hammer 
should be thrown behind a wire barri- 
cade from where it can be seen. 


Several coaches were emphatic in 
recommending that all runs except the 
longer ones be relays. Why -not try 
the arrangement in a triangular 
meet? It would eliminate heats, pro- 
vide thrills, cause team development 
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OUR most exacting locker 

requirements can be met 

with Lyon Steel Lockers of 
one type or another. There are 
single tier lockers, in different 
styles and sizes; double tier lock- 
ers for use where space is limited; 
gymnasium type lockers with 
large compartment for street 
clothes and smaller compart- 
ments for gym clothes; and bas- 
ket racks. 


Lyon Lockers are strong, rigid, 
lasting—built to give permanent 
satisfaction. That they havedone 
so is proved by the fact that more 
Lyon Lockers are used in schools 
today than any other make. 


Write for our Locker catalogue. 
It will show you all the different 
styles and types of lockers that 
Lyon makes. You will find in it 
just what you need, no matter 
what your price or space restric- 
tions are. Your request will have 
immediate attention. 


Lyon Mera Propvucts, INCORPORATED 
AURORA, ILLINOIS 


Successor to 


DURAND STEEL LOCKER Co. LYON METALLIC MFc. Ca 
Chicago Heights, Ill. Aurora, Iil. 


LYON 


STEEL 
LOCKERS 








THE 





“Victory” 


The Very Atmosphere of 
Triumph! 





The Language of the Victor Speaks 
Eloquently in Every Line 
of this Superb Figure. 
From the shops of 


JOSTEN’S 
Treasure-Craft Jewelers 
A Host of other Emblematic Mementos 
are shown in our Catalog and interim 


supplements, which will be sent on 
request 


The 
Josten Manufacturing Co. 


Treasure-Craft Jewelers 
Owatonna, Minnesota 











Books on Athletics 


Baseball Notes 


By Elmer Berry. Revised 
Edition. 8vo., cloth $2.00 
Calisthenics 
By S. C. Staley. Copious il- 
lustrations. 8vo., cloth $3.00 


Diving and Swimming Book, The 
By Geo. H. Corsan. 115 Illus- 
8vo., cloth $3.00 


Exercises on the Apparatus, 
Tumbling and Stunts 
By Wittich and Reuter. Illus. 
8vo., cloth $2.00 


Foot Ball Conditioning 
By H. C. Langmack. Illus. 8vo., 
Pigskin Leather $1.50 


Games, Contests and Relays 
By 8. C. Staley. Illustrated. 
8vo., cloth $3.00 


Hand Book of Athletics. For 
High School Coaches 
By Graham Bickley $1.80 


Individual and Mass Athletics 
By 8S. C. Staley. Illustrated. 
8vo., cloth $3.00 


Intramural Athletics 
By Elmer D. Mitchell. 
trated. 8vo., cloth 


Measuring Motor Ablility 
By David K. Brace. Illustrat- 
ed. 8vo., cloth $2.00 
Swimming Simplified 
By Lyba and Nita Sheffield 
Illustrated, 8vo., cloth $2.00 


Track and Field Athletics 
By A. B. Wegener. 8vo., cloth $2.00 


trations. 


Illus- 
$2 


Send for illustrated catalog 


A. S. Barnes and Company 
67 W. 44th St., New York 








and create interest. The mile and 
two-mile events may be made team 
races to save time. It was suggested 
that much time might be saved 
through the use of starting frames 
and by having lapped runners elimi- 
nated. 

Approval was given by most of the 
coaches to the idea of assigning lanes 
to individuals early enough so that 
this information might be included in 


Uniform 


Illinois—White with blue stripe across 
chest and down leg.............. 
Wisconsin—White shirt, cardinal trunks. . Beginning with 1 


Michigan—Blue shirt, maize trunks... 


Purdue—Black 
Indiana—Crimson 


Northwestern—Purple ............... 
Chicago—Maroon ..............ce00. 
ss biden th eaen ees 
Minnesota—Old gold shirt, white trunks. ..Begin with 


es ae 
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Time can be saved in the jumps and 
weights by requiring each contestant 
to begin his trial within ten seconds 
of an official’s word, “‘Go.” 

An easily accomplished improve- 
ment in the color of a meet would be 
the adoption of an established uniform 
and flag for teams of a conference. 
With reference to the Western Con- 
ference, my suggestion is a color 
scheme something as follows: 


Numbers Flag 
Ending in 5 and 0 Blue 
eee only 
Cardinal 


except those end- 
ing in 5 and 0 
Blue & maize 


... Begin with 3, ete. Black 

....Begin with 4, etc. Crimson 

...- Begin with 5, ete. Purple 

...Begin with 6, etc. Maroon 

... Begin with 7, etc. Old gold 

8, etc. Old gold & 

white 

... Begin with 9, etc. White 


Numbers would be worn on both chest and back. 


the program. A bulletin board with 
painted lanes might be made on which 
numbers and school names would be 
placed. The Olympic method of not 
penalizing the first break in a race 
and disqualifying on the second break 
is popular with some of the teachers 
of track and field. All competitors 
should report five minutes ahead of 
schedule to the starting line. Waits 
must be eliminated. A restriction to 
two track events might accomplish 
this without handicap to the runner. 


One task of track coaches is to 
teach football coaches the value of 
sprint training for football players, 
especially line men. Another is to see 
reporters at least once a week. A 
third is to run business-like meets. 

Track and field work is “like a great 
painting—the last word in coordina- 
tion, rhythm, skill, and the achieve- 
ment of success after long hard days 
of preparation.” 

Teach the public appreciation of 
track. 








Recent Changes in Basketball 
Tactics From the Point of 
View of Psychology 


Coleman R. Griffith 


Director of Research in Athletics, University of [linois 


MONG the changes in basketball 
tactics that have appeared dur- 
ing the last few years there 

are two which have come to take on 
unusual importance both from the 
point of view of the coach and of the 
spectator. These two are the short- 
pass game and the fast versus the 
slow-breaking offense. Both innova- 


tions call for such a complete change 
in basketball style that they seriously 
affect the desirability of the game for 
the spectator and the ease of teaching 
for the coach. To the spectator, the 
modern game is much less interesting 


and to the coach it is far more tech- 
nical. It was once possible for any 
five men who knew how to “hit the 
basket” to get together and play a 
handsome game of basketball; but this 
is now as impossible as it would be to 
collect any eleven men and make out 
of them, on a moment’s notice, a good 
football team. But these two aspects 
of the game, viz., the pleasure of the 
spectator and the technical problems 
of the coach, are the least interesting 
aspects to a psychologist. The short- 
pass and the quick versus the slow- 
breaking offense introduce psycho- 
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logical problems of considerable im- 
portance. Let us begin with the short- 
pass. 

As a matter of tactics, the short- 
pass means criss-crossing and circling 
in such a way that the man who is to 
receive the ball shall gain a lead of a 
half or of a full pace on his guard. 
From the moment an attempt is made 
to penetrate the defense until the goal 
is made or a retreat is effected, each 
man must be leading his guard so that 
he will be in a position to take a short 
pass or a quick bounce from the floor. 
As a rule, each man must be set either 
to take the ball or to let it go, since 
the passer must make a good many 
feinting movements. It is clear that 
this style of play calls for quick and 
accurate movements and good foot 
work, including pivoting, turning, de- 
ploying with one foot while the other 
retains its position, and so on. 


There are two ways in which a man 
may train himself for this type of 
play. On the one hand, his coach may 
plan different sequences of movement 
much as a football coach devises 
formations and plays. The members 
of the team must then set to work to 
learn these sequences of position and 
of movement just as if signals were 
called for them. As a matter of 
fact, some coaches do use signals in 
the sense that the position on the 
floor of the man who hoids the ball 
becomes the starting point for a given 
sequence of criss-cross and circling 
movements and passes. As practice 
periods come and go each man on the 
team learns where every other man is 
going to move, once an attempt to 
penetrate the defense gets under way; 
and thus skill is achieved in this par- 
ticular form of the short pass. It is 
clear that this type of play does not 
place a great amount of initiative on 
the individual player. Once a break 
is made, either from the right or the 
left side of the floor, the rest of the 
play runs or should run according to 
schedule. This is taking personal 
initiative and individual strategy out 
of basketball in the same way that it 
has been taken out of football. 


There are coaches, on the other 
hand, who find scant value in these 
formal plays and pre-arranged series 
of passes. They hold, in effect, that 
basketball should be a game in which 
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SS HE gymnasium and locker room 
28combine to form the physical de- 


partment. Co-ordination means 
efficiency. Greatest efficiency is ob- 
tained when these two units are 
planned and equipped as one. This 
is a service offered by the Medart 
Organization. Makers of both gym- 
aasium apparatus and steel lockers, 
Medart has fifty-six years of experi- 
ence on the physical side of educa- 
tion. The Medart experience and 
the Medart Engineering Service are 
offered to interested institutions 
without obligations. Send for the 
Medart Catalog of gymnasium ap- 
paratus and steel lockers. 









DART 


Manufacturers Since 1873 


Makers of Gymnasium Apparatus, Playground uipment, Steel 
Lockers, Steel Shelving, Steel Cabinets and the Junior Line for 
the Home Playground. 


the play or the strategy should be 
constructed as the game goes on and 
as men find themselves in the con- 
stantly changing situations that are 
characteristic of basketball. They 
spend their time, therefore, in teach- 
ing men how to handle the ball when | FRED MEDART MEG. CO., 3564 DeKalb St., St. Louis 
it is passed or bounced quickly and at 
short range from one man to another 
and they strive first and foremost to 
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GRANT FIELD, GEORGIA TECH 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
For Information Write W. A. ALEXANDER 

















“ON THE MARK” 


(Copyrighted) 


We Carry Bronzes 
In Stock For: 


BOWLING 
SPRINTER 
RELAY RACING 
SKIING 
GOLF 
BASKETBALL 
MARATHON 
BASEBALL 
SWIMMING 
TENNIS 
RUNNING 
BOXING 
WRESTLING 
WEIGHT LIFTING 
THROWING DISCUS 
DANCING 


Height 7% inches 
FOOTBALL 


Roman Bronze Special $12.00 


DIEGES & CLUST 
185 North Wabash Ave. 


15 John St. 
New York City 


73 Tremont St. 


Boston, Mass. 


703 Oliver Bldg. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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let their men gain a feeling for one 
another’s presence. Instead of pene- 
trating the defense in a pre-arranged 
way or according to some one style of 
attack, they depend upon that instinct 
or that. intimate sense of team play 
which men acquire after they have 
played together a great many times; 
that is, continued practice together 
gives men a sense of what the other 
fellow is most apt to do, where he is 
most apt to be at any given moment. 
The men come to know one another’s 
habits so intimately that they can and 
do create their own style and stra’ 2gy 
as the game goes on. We say of an 
experienced taxi-driver that he has an 
instinct for finding his way quickly 
and surely through heavy traffic. It 
is this instinct, whether of taxi- 
drivers or of basketball players, that 
we wish to examine, since it lies at 
the basis of the very best skill in the 
short-pass game and in the quick- 
breaking offense. 

We may make a long story short by 
saying that the so-called instinct of 
the expert in the short-pass style of 
play is probably dependent upon a new 
visual habit which he has acquired. 
That is, he must learn to make ac- 
curate passes and other movements, 
not in terms of that at which he is 
directly looking but in terms of that 
which he sees out of the corner of his 
eye. We may illustrate this point by 
giving examples of ordinary eye-hand 
coordinations where the coordination 
is established between that which is 
seen in clear or direct vision and some 
muscle group. In_ shooting baskets, 
for example, the coach asks his men 
to keep their eyes on the near edge of 
the basket. The golf instructor tells 
the learner that he must keep his eyes 
on the ball. In these and in all similar 
cases the intent is to develop a high 


‘level of coordination between the eyes 


and the hands or between the eyes 
and any other muscle group that is in 
process of training for greater skill. 
But the coordination sought is that 
which obtains between the muscles 
on the one hand, and that which is 
directly seen, on the other. The point 
of clearest vision is known as the 
fovea. We often speak, therefore, of 
foveal vision. In the illustrations we 
have given, therefore, coordinations 
have been set up between foveal vision 
and the muscles. 


It is probably fair to say that most 
of our eye-body skills represent this 
kind of coordination. We build up 
habits of looking directly at the thing 
with respect to which we are to make 
some movement. We look at the type- 
writer keys in spite of the constant 
command of, the teacher that we shall 
learn the touch system. We have 
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great difficulty in looking at the 
musical score and at the piano keys at 
one and the same time. Our habits of 
turning our heads toward that which 
is being reacted to is almost too great 
to overcome. And yet, in the short- 
pass game, if it is to be played at its 
most efficient and deceptive level, this 
type of eye-hand coordination cannot 
be employed. On the contrary, the 
ball must be received, or dribbled, or 
passed to another man while the eyes 
are directed at some spot that may 
have nothing at all to do with the 
strategy that is being developed. This 
is a type of coordination which few 
men ever practice unless they attempt 
to become skilled taxi-drivers, good 
open-field runners, or good short-pass 
artists. And even in these cases, the 
practice is carried out entirely by 
chance and, as we shall show, it is 
only the fortunate men who gain the 
skill they seek. 

Nature has provided man with three 
ways in which he can see and react 
to objects which are not directly in 
front of him; that is, not directly in 
the line of foveal or of clearest vision. 
He can, first of all, turn his head and 
perhaps his whole body. This is, as 
we suggested above, a skill which we 
frequently use and it does very well 
under all ordinary occasions where 
there is plenty of time to take account 
of our surroundings. It is good 
enough for the leisurely pedestrian 
who has time enough to “stop, look 
and listen.” After turning his head 
to the right he can see that no auto- 
mobile is coming from that direction. 
After turning his head to the left he 
sees that a truck is coming at a high 
rate of speed and that it will not be 
safe, therefore, to attempt a crossing. 
Since he is in no particular hurry, his 
head-turning does very well. 

More than ever, however, the con- 
ditions of living make much head 
turning too slow and unsafe a meas- 
ure. Moreover, it is too awkward. It 
does not help, for example, where ob- 
jects at the right and at the left must 
be watched at the same time. To 
meet situations of this kind, man has 
a second provision. The eye-balls are 
movable in their sockets and we can, 
therefore, cover considerable territory 
by turning them in various ways. We 
even practice a certain amount of de- 
ception by this means. The baseball 
pitcher, for example, does not turn 
his head toward first base when he is 
watching a runner who is taking a 
dangerous lead. He may, however, 
turn his eyes in a deceptive way and 
thus hope to catch the runner “asleep.” 

There are times, however, when 
even eye-movement is too slow. It 
would be much better if the pitcher did 
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not have to turn even his eyes. More- 
over, there is the strange fact that 
we are practically blind while the 
eyes are in rapid motion. Most people 
think that their eyes move evenly from 
one side of the page to another as 
they read; but this is not at all the 
case. The eyes move jerkily in the 
sense that a short movement takes 
place and then the eye comes to rest, 
after which another movement occurs 
and then another brief rest, and so on, 
as the line of print is read. One may 
illustrate this fact for himself by 
watching intently a high fly as it goes 
out to the fielder. As ordinarily ob- 
served the baseball curves gracefully 
up to its highest point and then as 
gracefully drops into the fielder’s 
glove. When it is watched more in- 
tently, however, it will be observed 
to jump from point to point and one 
will also observe that it is not seen 
between jumps. A still better way to 
demonstrate this fact is to cut a small 
hole in a piece of newspaper and put 
the hole up to one eye with the request 
that a second person attempt to read 
the print just above or just below the 
hole. The person peeking through the 
hole will see that the eyes of the reader 
on the other side are moving jerkily 
back and forth as the print is read. 
The actual movement of the eye is 
called a flight. The period of rest is 
called a perch. Thus the act of reading 
is made up of a series of flights and 
perches. Clear vision occurs only dur- 
ing the perches, that is, when the eyes 
are at rest. During flights vision is 
very much blurred and in cases of 
rapid movement we are practically 
blind. Thus we have often had the 
experience of seeing a player looking, 
so far as we can tell, directly at us 
and yet who will refuse to throw us 
the ball because, as he reports after- 
ward, he did not see us. The chances 
are that he did not see while he was 
looking in our direction because his 
eyes were in rapid movement and he 
was therefore partially blinded. In 
the same way, it has happened that 
drivers of automobiles have not seen 
an approaching train, even though 
they may say that they have looked 
carefully down the tracks. In sweep- 
ing the eyes from point to point it is 
easy to overlook an object merely be- 
cause the eye has not perched long 
enough to make clear vision possible. 
These strange facts lead us to the 
third provision which nature has made 
in order that we may get along’ well 
in the use of our eyes. The need for 
quick seeing has been met by giving 
us a retina so large that several parts 
of it may be used without turning 
either the head or the eyeball. In 
clear vision or in foveal vision, only 
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the center of the retina is used; but 
the common phrase out of the corner 
of the eye indicates that we do, as a 
matter of fact, see and pay attention 
to more than can be seen at the point 
of clearest vision. This is the secret 
that lies behind that instinct for the 
presence of their teammates or for the 
onrushing tackle, of which some men 
seem to make so much use. By long 
practice they may have come to attend 
to more than that at which they are 
directly looking and they have come 
to perfect their skill in throwing the 
ball or catching it when they can see 
it and attend to it only in indirect 
vision. We have here, in short, a 
situation where paying attention to 
something not looked at is the im- 
portant thing. 


The chances are that most of the 
athletes who have learned to make use 
of the whole field of vision have ac- 
quired their skill quite by chance. 
Such skill is not a common part of the 
tactics of any major sport. Everyone 
has some general ideas about it and 
everyone knows too that such skills 
as dribbling while looking away from 
the ball are very difficult to acquire; 
but few coaches have, on that account, 
isolated this visual phase of the skill 
and given it special practice. 

We have here, then, one of the 
reasons why the short-pass game is 
such a hard game to learn. Experi- 
ments done in our own laboratory 
show that eye-hand coordinations 
which involve the use of the periph- 
eral parts of the retina are learned 
much more slowly than similar acts of 
coordination involving the central 
or the foveal portion. Take, for ex- 
ample, the rate at which a man may 
learn to handle a basketball skillfully 
in dribbling. If he is allowed to keep 
his eye on the ball during the dribble 
he can make extremely rapid progress 
in learning to handle the ball while he 
is changing his pace, reversing direc- 
tion, pivoting, and the like. Let him 
attempt the same series of coordina- 
tions where he must keep track of the 
ball in indirect vision and his problem 
is tremendously complicated. As any 
basketball player knows, however, it 
is only the second kind of dribbling 
that counts on the basketball floor. 
We have here an explanation of why 
it is that good track men do not 
ordinarily make good open-field run- 
ners. There is, of course, a difference 
in the type of running. The track 
man has only to start and keep going 
without any fundamental change in 
the character of his leg movements. 
The open-field runner, on the contrary, 
must change the character of his leg- 
movements constantly. He must shift, 
dodge, change pace, and so on. But 
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there is another difference. The track 
man has only the track ahead of him 
to watch. He is not called upon to 
develop any sort of skill in adapting 
his leg and arm movements to the 
nature of the general situation as it 
develops before him. The open-field 
runner, however, cannot use his skill 
in dodging, pivoting, changing pace, 
etc., unless these muscular acts are 
nicely coordinated with the whole 
field of vision as it constantly changes 
before him. On this account it is 
sometimes much harder to make a 
good backfield man out of a track man 
than it is to start with a quick man 
who has had no experience on the 
track. The track man comes to the 


‘ football squad with his old habits of 


running and seeing, and if he is a 
slow learner these habits will continue 
to interfere with him through a long 
period of practice. 


In view of these facts, it is not sur- 
prising that coaches who draw their 
basketball material from high schools 
which do not use the short-pass game, 
can scarcely turn out a winning team 
before the second or third season. The 
essential skill involved in the short- 
pass game is a skill that cannot be 
learned in a hurry. It is a skill that 
means keeping the head still and the 
eyes relatively motionless and yet 
knowing, with considerable accuracy, 
all that is going on within a large part 
of the ordinary field of vision. It 
means learning to look to the left and 
pass accurately straight ahead, or to 
look straight ahead and pass accurate- 
ly to either side; it means keeping 
an eye fixed upon the general field of 
play while the hand is bouncing the 
ball in a clever dribble under the 
direction of indirect vision; it means 
looking at the batter but knowing 
what the runner on first is doing; it 
means avoiding the tackle who is com- 
ing in from the right but knowing at 
the same moment that one should 
pivot to the right instead of to the 
left in order to escape the next 
tackler; it means learning how to look 
the opposing boxer squarely in the 
eye but knowing at the same time 
what his fists are doing and where 
they are. These are all skills which 
make the use of indirect as opposed to 
foveal vision and they are all skills 
which, though hard to learn, may be 
practiced as one would practice any 
other skill. 

We are now in a position to consider 
the crucial difference between a fast- 
breaking and a slow-breaking offense. 
In the slow-breaking offense the ball 
is taken from the rebound or from 
out of bounds and held deep in de- 
fensive territory until every one is set. 
The ball is taken gradually down the 
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floor, and in the shifting positions 
that occur as forwards strive to take 
a lead over their guards, any oppor- 
tunity to shoot the ball through the 
defense marks the beginning of a 
series of short passes through to the 
attempt at the basket. Or, with the 
ball in position, a formal play is at- 
tempted in which every man knows 
where every other man ought to be. 
In this type of play the psychological 
problem is similar in every respect to 
the type already considered. 

In the fast-breaking offense, to the 
contrary, the ball is taken from re- 
bound or from out of bounds and, 
without a moment’s hesitation or de- 
lay, is passed up the floor. If the 
passer must wait until he sees that a 
man is free, the fast break loses its 
entire psychological advantage. There 
is no time to stop and look about until 
one finds a free man. The ball must 
be put into play immediately and must 
be kept in play just ahead of every 
pursuing guard. It is obvious that, 
in this type of play, a premium is 
placed upon the man who can make 
the quickest and surest use of his 
whole field of vision. That is, the 
best man is the man who can size up 
the situation at a glance, as we say, 
and thus do the right thing with the 
ball. Men who size up a situation in 
this quick way, just as they turn 
around after receiving the ball from 
the rebound, do not look all over the 
field of play in the sense that they 
turn their heads first to the right and 
then to the left. They do not always 
turn their eyes in different directions. 
Standing under the basket with the 
field of vision before them they see 
the whole field at a single glance and 
act accordingly. The first step in the 
quick-breaking offense is sometimes 
taken care of by the fact that the man 
who is in the play under the basket 
knows that someone will always be at 
some given position of the floor so 
that as soon as the ball is gotten out 
of the scrimmage it may be passed to 
this man or to this point of the floor 
without looking in that direction. But 
even this preparation does not solve 
the whole problem, because the ball 
still has to be taken down the floor. 

These facts throw some light upon 
the arguments that have been waged 
over the type of men that can be used 
in the fast versus the slow-breaking 
offense. It is obvious, of course, that 
a team of slow men or of men who 
are a little dull in learning and in 
alertness could not get very far with 
the fast-breaking offense. In other 
words, a team of poor or of mediocre 
ability might get along very well with 
a slow-breaking offense, but the same 
men would utterly fail in any other 
type of game. On the other hand, an 
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alert team of high ability could learn 
to use either type of offense to great 
advantage. Men who have a slow re- 
action time could not learn to do very 
well at the fast-breaking style of 
attack. 

The nature of the skill necessary in 
the fast-breaking offense may be 
illustrated by the way some men react 
at the end of a dribble. A poor drib- 
bler will have to pay so much attention 
to the act of dribbling that he has no 
eyes at all for the end of the dribble. 
When he has gone as far as he can, 
he must stop, lift up his head and look 
around with the hope of finding some- 
one to whom he may throw. The 
skilled dribbler, on the other hand, 
pays scant attention to the ball even 
though, at times, he may have to look 
at it. He may also appear to pay 
scant attention to the man to whom he 
expects to throw the ball when he 
comes into the proper position, but no 
matter when he is forced to stop his 
dribble he is always able to get rid of 
the ball safely and accurately. This 
means, of course, that he is paying 
attention to something other than the 
object at which he is looking. This is 
the only condition under which the 
very highest skill in basketball can be 
attained. A man must, of course, be 
a good shot at the basket; but this 
skill will do him no good unless he 
can approach the basket, and an ap- 
proach against an alert defense 
appears at its best only when it makes 
use of the type of eye-hand coordina- 
tion we have been describing. 

Not very many methods of gaining 
skill in this type of coordination have 
been worked out. As a consequence 
skill has usually been gained as an 
incident to other types of practice. 
Among the most productive methods 
of practice is that of learning to be ab- 


‘ solute master of the ball in dribbling 


without paying attention visually to 
the ball itself. This mastery involves 
not only the use of indirect vision 
but the development of a delicate 
sense of touch as the ball bounces to 
and from the hand. The dribbler will 
have to pay attention to the way the 
ball feels to his hand during the early 
stages of his skill and it is only after 
a great many hours of practice that 
he will be able to handle the ball 
through the sense of touch he develops 
for it. That is, his wrist must be very 
limber and his fingers must be 
brought into play so that the direction 
of the bounce can be absolutely con- 
trolled each time the body changes 
position. There is also the muscular 
feeling in one’s arms that tells the 
dribbler whether the ball has been 
bounced too far ahead, not far enough, 
or too wide of the path that is being 
followed. In any case, after much 
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practice, all of these visual and mus- 
cular factors come to take care of 
themselves, and the player is left free 
to devote almost his entire attention 
to the shifting relations of his team- 
mates and of their opponents. ~ 

Those men who have difficulty in 
learning to handle the ball without 
looking at it can sometimes help them- 
selves by dribbling while they are 
blindfolded. This forces them to pay 
attention to the feel of the ball as it 
is bounced back and forth and it also 
forces them to develop the habit of 
getting along without vision. Some 
men are disposed so strongly toward 
vision that they are absolutely help- 
less when asked to get along without 
the use of their eyes. Their helpless- 
ness is largely a habit. A little prac- | 
tice while blindfolded will give almost 
any man the assurance that his mus- 
cles will automatically take care of 
some things if he will but give them 
a chance. 


sable 
ove ed 
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Another method of practice consists 
of asking men to pass to one another 
quickly and accurately but without 


looking directly at one another. In 


other words, this means practicing in 0 
a formal way that which every man 
attempts when he is trying to deceive 


an opponent. It is a strange thing 
that not more than one or two men 














New men’s gymnasium. An installation of Knock- 
down Bleachers at the University of Illinois 


out of a whole squad appear to have AFewlnside Shown above is an excellent exam- 
any skill at all in this type of decep- ; 1 f | tlieet: 
tion. The coach or the athlete usually Installations pie 0 ame ete —om u , eee 
dismisses the question with the belief . Every inch of space in this gym Is 
m ° . 
Cah cane nenk ene See eae, See neh turned into paying, comfortable 
they have an instinct for handling Northwestern University ‘ ‘ 
the ball. There is nothing to this kind Garrett High School and safe seats, by the installation 
of an instinct. ery — a Garrett, Ind. of Knockdowns. Note the mitered 
man cannot go out on the floor and for 
the first time in his life, or even the Belgrade High School corners that allow the bleachers to 
hundredth time in his life, look to the Belgrade, Mont. use the corner space that is so 
right and pass accurately to the left. Newton High School often wasted. 


He may do it once when there is Tig 
nothing to distract him, but when the , : 

floor is full of men running this way Fort Plains High School NOc DO 

and that nothing save long practice Fort Plains, N. Y. — to 


will give him the skill he needs. The 


coach may follow here the same George Washington High BLEACHERS 


method he pursues in any of the so- ne 
called fundamentals of basketball. If Denville, Va. 
a man must learn how to throw free Inglewood High School made only by 


throws the coach sends him over to Los Angeles, Cal. LE AVITT MFG co 
. ° 


the free throw line with instructions 
to practice free throwing. If a man URBANA, ILLINOIS 
is a good shot from the left side of 
the basket but poor from the right 
side, the coach gives him special prac- 
tice in his weakness. Passing quickly 
and accurately with the intent to de- 
ceive, that is, with the intent to look 
in one way and pass in another, is 
also a fundamental of basketball in 
which a great many men exhibit a 
weakness. Since it is a type of funda- 
mental that makes or breaks the fast 
pace of modern basketball it ought to 
be practiced as a fundamental. 
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The Fundamentals of 
Catching 


By Arthur Fox 
Baseball Coach, Williams College 


UCH has been said and 
M. written of late concerning 

the coaching and playing of 
infielders, outfielders, and pitchers, 
but little has been mentioned about 
the all-important duty of catching. 
Pitching is generally considered 
seventy-five per cent of a team de- 
fensively. But who is it that studies 
the batter, his step, his stance, his 
swing, or his particular weakness in 
offering at various types of thrown 
balls? None other than the catcher. 
How often have the readers of this 
article heard or read these words? 
“ ‘Mack’ pitched some beautiful game 
today. He was invincible to the 
‘Reds.’”” Did any of these fans and 
scribes give a serious thought to the 
part the catcher played? I dare say 
very few. 

Heavily burdened with mask, pro- 
tector, and shin guards, with the 
thermometer registering at sixty or 
ninety degrees, the catcher is down on 
his knees in the dirt, up in the air, or 
stretching far to either side to prevent 
wild pitches, and in reward shows 
many broken, misshapen and badly 
spiked fingers. Another time he may 
crash into cement or wooden stands, 
step on bats and fall into a dug-out in 
a vain attempt to catch a foul fly, or 
subject himself to severe spike wounds 
from players sliding into home base. 
Is it strange then that the names of 
consistent, hard hitting catchers, even 
in the majors, might be mentioned on 
one’s finger tips, so severe is the 
strain and drain on the human nervous 
energy supply? For the glory, name, 
and love of the game a boy chooses to 
catch on school or college nine; and 
for love of the game and a livelihood 
a man chooses to follow the same call- 
ing professionally. f 

This article on how a catcher should 
be trained, or how he should train 
himself, is intended for coaches and 
for those aspiring to be catchers. Of 
course, it is for the absorption of the 
amateur and the prospective major 
leaguer rather than for the profes- 
sional who has mastered his funda- 
mentals and performs them daily by 
force of habit, so thoroughly has the 
repetition educated him. 

At the start of every season, the 
catcher should be the first one taught 
the fundamentals and _ stereotyped 
plays of the game, for, after all is said 


and done to the pitchers, the catcher 
is their coach, and not one theory can 
be forgotten in the latter’s practice or 
in his catching throughout the season. 
The catcher must study every pitcher. 
Some pitchers have their strength in 
curve ball pitching, others in mixing 
up a fast ball and change of pace, or 
perhaps in a combination of all three. 
A catcher must study this out, and 
utilize this specialization to the full- 
est; that is, he must not attempt to 
work every pitcher alike. The catcher 
must see that the pitcher is given a 
target for every ball thrown, in a 
game, during practice, and while 
warming up. He must not move this 
target in practice until the pitcher can 
locate the bull’s eye at every pitch. 
The constant changing of a target, 
whether hit or missed, will never aid 
a pitcher’s control, which is the dif- 
ference between a major leaguer and 
a minor. 

The type of man selected for a 
catcher should possess plenty of grit 
and nerve, qualities which are abso- 
lutely necessary. He should be of 
good physique and weighty, giving the 
pitcher a good target at which to 
pitch. That he should have a strong 
body is at least desirable, if not essen- 
tial, to enable him to survive the 
rigors of a strenuous season. Added 
weight makes less speed, but speed is 
not so essential here as in other 
positions. 

Throwing is next in importance. A 


‘catcher must be able to throw quickly 


and accurately from almost any posi- 
tion and to any base. Generalship and 
knowledge of the game are intrin- 
sically desirable, and may be obtained 
from good coaching, reading, listen- 
ing, and from observing “stars” in 
action. The catcher’s vantage point 
is the best from which to lead a team, 
and he should be a continual bursting 
bubble of enthusiasm, “‘pep,”’ and en- 
couragement to his teammates. A 
“dead cell,” to use an Americanism, 
will never make a good catcher. Fur- 
thermore, a catcher must be alert to 
size up opposing batters, and doubly 
quick to decipher the opposing team’s 
scheme of attack. 

Now to be a bit more specific: In a 
squatting position a catcher should 
give signals under complete cover of 
protector, mitt, and legs, in such a 
way that the batter cannot drop his 
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gaze, and get them, or the first and 
third base coaches steal them and tip 
the batter off as to the type of ball to 
be pitched. It is well to have a check 
signal, too, for an opposing runner on 
second base may get the one, two and 
first signals, and likewise tip the batter 
off as to the type of ball to be thrown. 
Before the pitcher starts his wind-up, 
the catcher should rise to a semi- 
standing position, giving a target with 
glove and hand close together at a spot 
which the catcher has judged to be 
the batter’s weakness. If, in making 
such a target, the catcher has fear of 
a batter’s discovering where he is go- 
ing to have the ball thrown, he should 
make a semicircle with his arms, as if 
about to encircle a barrel, and then let 
the pitcher use his own judgment in 
selecting the spot at which to pitch. 
The catcher’s speech, such as ‘‘Come 
on!” “Let’s go!” “Hey! Hey!”, may 
also give a signal for the bail to be 
pitched high, low or curved on the in- 
side or outside corner of the plate, 
for the catcher is in a better position 
than the pitcher to size up the stance 
of a batter and his possible weakness, 
if such a weakness is unknown. 

Note in the above, “Before the 
pitcher starts his wind-up the catcher 
should rise to a semi-standing posi- 
tion.” The catcher should not rise 
while the pitcher is in the midst of 
a wind-up, for the pitcher while pivot- 
ing has momentarily lost sight of the 
target, and if on turning, he finds the 
target has moved or is moving, it will 
prove very distracting and disconcert- 
ing to his control. 

The catcher should keep the unpro- 
tected hand, that is, the throwing 
hand, well protected by keeping 
fingers and thumb close together or 
slightly bent at the first and second 
knuckles. He should play as close to 
the home plate as is possible without 
interfering with the batter’s swing. 
The target will be better and the dis- 
tance lessened for the pitcher, as well 
as for the catcher throwing to the 
bases. 

The catcher should practice dili- 
gently, getting the ball away quickly, 
advisedly by a quick snap throw from 
about the height of the ear. When 
anticipating a steal and throw to sec- 
ond base, a catcher may have his 
throwing step taken before the pitch, 
or take his position as the ball is in 
the act of coming to him. Either way 
should be perfected and worked upon 
daily. He should always be in readi- 
ness to throw whether a steal is at- 
tempted or not. 

After every pitch, the ball should be 
returned sharply to the pitcher, at the 
same time not so soon as to hurry 
him, and the return should not be a 
bad throw. It is exhausting enough 
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"Steel Grandstands for Any Seathen Need 


Standard Portable—Tubular Portable 
—Permanent Steel Grandstands that 
provide safety and comfort for any 
number of spectators at any kind of 
event. 
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Tubular Portable Grandstands are 
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for years, or taken down from season 
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Note, from the photographs shown 
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the footboards which extend far 
down enough to insure leg comfort. 
Moreover, these Steel Grandstands 
are reasonable in price. Send for il- 
lustrated data. 
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for a man to pitch a ball game, and 
to field occasional bunts and infield 
hits which come to him, without hav- 
ing additional bending and fielding 
heaped upon him by bad throws from 
the catcher. 

The catcher should aim to get the 
full face of his gloved hand in front 
of every ball pitched; for how often 
does a foul tip or slightly misjudged 
ball hit the heel or side of the mitt and 
glance off, awarding a runner an extra 
base or the batter his base on a missed 
third strike, due alone to negligence 
and afterthought! 
receives the pitch, he should hold the 
ball momentarily for the umpire’s 
verdict, never giving or pulling for a 
strike, as many corner decisions are 
lost through giving; likewise, in try- 
ing to pull for a strike. In the latter 
case, umpires become prejudiced be- 
cause they dislike any signs of deceit. 
On bad pitches the catcher should 
strive, as mentioned above, to get in 
front of the ball, quickly adjusting 
himself to a throwing position. On 
low pitches, he should sink to his 
knees and be satisfied to stop the ball 
if possible. He should never try to 
make a pick-up, as an infielder would 
do. An error may mean the scoring 
of a runner on third, and thus the loss 
of a victory. This should always be 
remembered. 

A catcher should practice daily 
throwing with all equipment on, and 
with a batter in the box. He should 
throw missed third strikes to the out- 
side of first base, to obviate the possi- 
bility of hitting the runner. He should 
signal when he is going to throw to 
the bases with men on, such signals 
being easily discernible from the out- 
field, so that the fielders may back up 
wild throws. He should make every 
throw at the bag and about a foot 
high. In making a throw to first base, 
with a left handed batter up, the 
catcher should pivot on the ball of the 
right foot; the swing of the left foot 
will bring the throw to the outside of 
first base. The same is true in mak- 
ing a throw to third base to catch a 
runner with a right handed batter up. 
With either a right or left handed 
batter up, on a throw to either first or 
third base, the throw should be a bit 
inside the base and a foot high. It 
should be remembered again that 
nothing can be perfected without 
faithful and sometimes monotonous 
practice. 

Rarely should a catcher throw to 
second base when a runner has too 
great a lead, for by the time the throw 
is made the runner is usually safe at 
third. It may easily be realized how 
this is possible, for the ball must be 
thrown one hundred thirty-two feet, 
if the runner is cut off, and then re- 
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layed eighty-eight feet more, while the 
runner with, say, a twenty foot lead 
has but seventy feet to run. The 
better way is for the catcher to fake 
a throw, making the runner commit 
himself, and then throw to third base 
in time either to beat the runner by a 
wide margin, or at least to trap him. 


On all foul flies, the catcher should 
cast his mask off immediately, and 
start sharply for them. On fly balls 
directly overhead, he should start 
towards the pitcher, and then turn his 
back on the infield to make the catch, 
for such a fly has a tendency to carry 
towards the pitcher, and if the catcher 
turns as suggested, the ball will come 
down towards the receiver. A catcher 
should handle all foul flies and fair 
flies half way distant to first, third 
and to the pitcher, as every succeeding 
play is before him. 


On bunts fielded by the third base- 
man, first baseman and pitcher, the 
catcher should call the base at which 
the throw should be made, as he has 
every play in front of him. The 
catcher should field all bunts within 
his reach, unless a squeeze play is 
evident. On bunts toward third base, 
he should turn his back on first base 
in fielding, and pivot on the right foot 
in turning, which permits him to 
throw naturally. On bunts directly 
toward the pitcher and toward first 
base he should field facing the infield, 
and throw naturally. 


He should back up first base on all 
double plays, excepting when the run- 
ner may be in scoring position. Sim- 
ilarly, he should back up all balls hit 
to the right side of the diamond where 
a throw may be made to first base. 


If a runner is caught between third 
and home, the catcher should chase 
him back towards third and make a 
play on him. 


He should watch coaches with men 
on in an effort to get steal, bunt, or 
squeeze signal and with a flip of the 
thumb to change the signal of the 
pitch, and try to catch the runner or 
“cross up” the batter. The same ap- 
plies with hit-and-run or bunt-and-run 
plays. 

In the final analysis, every catcher 
must have the above mentioned funda- 
mentals perfectly mastered, and in his 
repertoire of learned and natural 
habits on the ball diamond. 





Announcement has just been made 
that Leo Calland of the University of 
Southern California has been ap- 
pointed Head of the Department of 
Physical Education and Head Coach 
at the University of Idaho. 
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SPRING TRAINING 
And Its Troubles! 


Skin Infections, Boils, Pimples, Sore Shins and 
Knotted Muscles of Calf or Thighs are especially 
prevalent during the first weeks of Spring Training. 


Experienced Trainers and seasoned Athletes 
know that a thick, hot application of 





improves circulation, relieves all soreness and stiff- 
ness and reduces to a minimum the period of in- 
activity resulting from these conditions. 


should be 
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This package 
an integral 


equipment of every athlete 





The Denver Chemical Mfg. Company 
163 Varick Street, New York City 
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You may send me a complimentary copy of your 
booklet “Athletic Injuries and Their Treatment”. 
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FW—The patented web strap shock- 

absorber gives full protection even 

though this helmet is a featherweight. 
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PW —Sets well down on the head. 
Stiff top. Molded ear guards and back. 
A great warm-weather helmet, popular 
with the hard-hitting southern players. 

















¥ YOUR players wear Spalding Helmets 
I you don’t have to worry about head 
injuries. Even if some zealot should mistake 
your star quarter’s head for the ball, and 
try to kick a field goal from a difficult 
angle, the Spalding Helmet will protect his 
precious dome. 

For these Spalding Helmets are abso- 
lutely sock-proof and shock-proof. That’s 
because, inserted in the crown, is a webbing 
strap that holds the crown from the head 
at all times and acts as an impassable bar- 


rier between the blow and the player’s head. 











T—This is the most protecting head- 

guard made! It has several exclusive 

features, covered by Spalding patents. 
Leather lined. 
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